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WB corsets 


The New Long-Hip “Erect Form” Corset at $1.00 


Last Spring when we introduced this long-hip corset, there were just two models, NO. 711 at 
$2.00, and No. 713 at $4.00. But so popular was their reception that we have determined to place 
two more long-hip models on the market. 


“Erect Form’’ 989 at $1.00 and “Erect Form’’ 992 at $1.50 


All dealers in every part of the country will supply the Long-Hip ‘“‘ Erect-Form’’ at these prices. 
You must wear this corset if you wear the new style skirts. The extra length at the side produces the most 
beautiful hip-curves, and insures a set to the skirt without a wrinkle. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, mention his name, and forward money order or check to 


WEINGARTEN BROTHERS, Dept. R, 377-379 Broadway, New York 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CORSETS IN THE WORLD 
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GOOD TASTE IN WOMEN’S. CLOTHES 


BY RICHARD HALL 








With ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS OF PORTRAITS 
PAINTED BY THE AUTHOR 


Mr. Richard Hall, who has set down in this article on 
‘* Women’s Clothes” his views as to what constitutes good 
taste in a matter so important to every woman, is eminently 
qualified to express himself on the subject. He is a portrait- 
painter of remarkable merit, who has done some of the most 
prominent women of Parisian society as well as several of 
the leaders of society in New York. The younger Duchesse 
d’Uzés and Madame la Comtesse de Greffuhle, who sat to 
him in Paris, are distinguished in that Paris haut monde in 
which dressing is a fine art, for the elegance of their toi- 
lettes. During the few months he has been in New York on 
this first visit to America Mr. Hall has painted Mrs. Alfred 
Vanderbilt, Miss Beatrice Mills, one of the twin daughters 
of Ogden Mills, Esq., Mrs. Oliver Harriman, and several 
others of high social position. 


HE enormous value of good taste and 

refined artistic appreciation in the 

} matter of her clothes need hardly be - 

insisted on to a woman. The sex is” [fC 

fully conscious of it. Is there one wo- \ ‘ x 

man in a thousand who, when she buys [v \\A FOSS" 
¥ 





a gown, is not primarily concerned in thinking “how |/4]q)\t- 2Y é 
she will look” in it? On the other hand, perfect ] Ie LP Ax SY 
taste in dress is something rare, even in women whose, | Sty [ [<4 Qy” 
love for personal embellishment amounts to a passion.' [~JEVH > ye 

\ 


There is genius in this, as in the larger questions of 
art. For to dress well, especially in the case of a 
woman, is an art, and one possessed in its perfection 
by only a fortunate few. 

Fashion sometimes imposes what is false to true [|—>— 
principles of art in its combination of colors and its 
disregard of graceful lines. The average woman will 
be “in the fashion,” even if she knows that it does 
not suit her style. “Style” is such a potent influ- 
ence that when it is secured,some affront to a funda- 
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mental principle of taste is mitigated. Getting 
accustomed to some unbeautiful fashion will 
soften the aversion to it until one almost gets 
to like it. Thus what was regarded with 
rapture in one period as a stunning mode 
or costume, excites the mirthfulness of a 
later one by its fantasticality. But good 
taste about dress never gets to the point of 
being insensible, or resigned, to the exhibi- 
tion of bad taste in it. 

In considering what is becoming to a wo- 
man in the matter of dress so many things 
have to be taken into account that opinion, 
advice, or suggestion must necessarily be 
somewhat general in its character. There are 
so many different kinds of women as regards 
figure and coloring. You have the tall stout 
woman and the short stout woman; the tall 
spare woman and the short spare woman; you 
have the pronounced brunette and the pro- 
nounced blonde, with all the intervening 
grades, including the woman with red hair, 
which again means many variations by rea- 
son of its differences in “shade” and vi- 
vacity. Art and courage may enable a woman 
to disguise shortcomings in her figure; and 
even as to coloring, I believe cosmetics 
and hair dyes are not strangers to the dress- 
ing-table of a belle. 

Whatever her figure and coloring are when 
she is ready for her gown, it is evident that 
the paramount consideration in regard to 
this is that it shall harmonize with them. In 
painting portraits of women, I look for sim- 
plicity and harmony in their attire as a very 
important condition for the success of the 
portrait. Ruskin says the acme of painting, 
is brilliancy and quiet. I regard harmony, 
simplicity, and dignity in nature, and the 
same qualities in the raiment with which wo- 
man adorns herself, as the elements of this 
brilliancy and quiet in art. 

Very often women have not the right no- 
tion of what looks best on them. They like 
certain colors, and so they wear them, with- 
out enough regard to the question of whether 
they suit them. Many dark-haired women 
have a passion for pink. Dark-haired women 
should not wear pink. It makes their skin 
look yellow. Rarely do I find a dark woman 
who likes to wear blue: yet blue,—of the right 
shade, bien entendu!/—suits her complexion 
almost as well as red. As a matter of fact, 
no color goes so admirably with a dark wo- 
man as an old-gold tint. Black hair and 
gold! Nothing could be more harmonious. 
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White is a very beautiful color for gowns, 
and quite safe. It is nearly always becoming, 
and, as a rule, very charming. There are 
numerous shades of white, and the quality 
of it in different fabries affords many ef- 
fectively contrasting nuances, while the trim- 
ming may soften it with distinction. A 
toilette in white may be the perfection of 
elegant simplicity, exquisite refinement, and 
aristocratic character. It is possible to im- 
part to its daintiness a sumptuous brilliancy 
by the garniture till it is appropriate for the 
most impressive function ir point of rich- 
ness and splendor. For a certain coloring and 
type, scarcely anything sets: off better the 
grace and beauty of the wearer. 

If a gold-hued gown is becoming to a dark- 
haired beauty, it is only natural that a blonde, 
delicately vivid in her tinting, with deep 
blue eyes and golden hair, should look her 
best in black. Though black is a severe color, 
it may be made soft, or rich, or sumptuous 
by its material and the adjuncts employed to 
enhance its effect. : 

The woman with red hair, especially when 
it is of certain shades, must be rather care- 
ful in selecting her colors. A wrong shade 
will emphasize defects, and a right one miti- 
gate them for this type very notably. They 
will find, by experimenting, that some shades 


‘of blue are what they need, and may judi- 


ciously employ good browns or tan color. 

It is when different colors are combined 
in a costume that correct taste counts for 
most, for the result of such combination may 
be highly effective or disastrously jarring. 
No one but an artist can know how powerfully 
one small color accent can tell, especially in 
the matter of contrast. A woman with un- 
erring instinct for contrast and harmony in 
tones and hues can devise the most original 
and ravishing toilettes for herself. 

I do not like to see a gown end in a sharp 
line against the skin. I am speaking now of 
a décolleté gown. A little tulle draped about 
the corsage, by its softening effect, makes the 
color of the gown blend with the tint of the 
skin without this abrupt contrast. I am very 
fond of tulle in combinations. 

A large black hat is becoming to the ma- 
jority of women, and it is a pity that it is 
not worn even more than it is. It brings 
out the color of the hair. A Rembrandt hat, 
with one long sweeping plume around the 
border, is stately and beautiful, even outside 
of a portrait, while in one it is an admirable 
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MR. HALL’S PORTRAIT OF MRS. ALFRED VANDERBILT. 


setting for the face, and imparts distinc- 
tion. 

American women, whom I consider the 
most beautiful I have seen, and certainly 
the best formed, dress, as a rule, quite as well 
as the French. They have taste, style, and 
study what suits them. I think sometimes, 
however, American women wear too many 
jewels. Of course, at the opera, or on some 
very gala occasion, nothing can be more ap- 


propriate or more stunningly set off a lovely 
woman than magnificent jewels, and a cer- 
tain splendid lavishness of them, always this 
side of ostentation. But here especially, with- 
out the guiding touch of good taste, it is 
easy to overdo, not only with the result of 
being rated vulgar, but to the detriment of 
a beautiful toilette and the effectivéness of 
a woman’s beauty. 

I object very much to the “dog collars” 
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of pearls or diamonds. Unless a woman has 
an ugly neck, or one too long, why should 
she conceal it, mar its lovely line and form 
even by so splendid an ornament? Surely, no- 
thing that a beauty puts on which detracts 
from her beauty can have anything in itself 
to compensate for that! A single string of 
pearls is far better. 

For this same reason I do not like to see 
the hair too low on the neck, although as- 
suredly this style is tremendously taking with 
certain women, whose style it goes with. As 
a rule, a woman with an aquiline nose and 
marked features can wear her hair in this 
fashion effectively, but if the nose is slight- 
ly en Vair and the features chiffonés, such a 
coiffure is undesirable. 

I remember that Le Gaulois once sought 
the opinion of many of the Parisian mon- 


daines and actresses as to- their sentiment 
with regard to this fashion of wearing the 
hair. Jennie Granier, whose portrait I did, 
expressed hers with the most vivacious sur- 
prise: “Moi? Avec mon nez én trompette? 
Jamais de la vie!” 

This harmonizing of “the details and col- 
ors in her toilette into an impressive unity, 
the whole calculated to set off the charms of 
the wearer, whether of figure or of face, is 
what every woman aims at, and it is the one 
seldomest achieved. When a woman knows 
that she has not the gift of harmonizing 
shades, matching materials, blending details, 
and the like, the best thing for her is to put 
herself into the hands of a good dressmaker, 
and to consult some knowing friend. No 
woman has this fortunate talent and is igno- 
rant of it; but there are many who lack it, 

yet regard themselves 














From the portrait painted by Mr. Hall. 
MISS BEATRICE MILLS. 





as of exquisite taste. 
Such a case is hopeless, 
because should one 
even have the sturdy 
frankness to tell her 
that she was dressed 
hideously, nay, per- 
chance point out the 
warring elements she 
had so lovingly allied 
to the destruction of 
elegance or style in her 
toilette, the object of 
this charity would prob- 
ably impute it to envy 
or maliciousness. 

But American wo- 
men ‘have already ac- 
quired a_ world-wide 
reputation as “good 
dressers,” and the young 
girls here are surround- 
ed by such good “ ob- 
ject-lessons” in this 
respect that their taste 
is cultivated in the best 
way, and with inevita- 
ble profit to themselves. 
Even little girls hardly 
out of the nursery study 
“effects,” and are an- 
alytical in discussing 
clothes. It is said that 
women dress for women. 
But if it takes their own 
sex to determipe the 
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RICHARD HALL AT WORK. 


nice points, to estimate the cost, to see the 
notable details that give it such perfection as 
a totality, a man’s eye will quickly pick out 
the well-dressed woman and be more grateful 
to her for having decked herself out so charm- 
ingly than her sisters will. It is a delight 


to every eye to see a handsome woman stun- 
ningly gowned. But the woman who always 
is perfect in every detail of her toilette will 
necessarily be something of a rarity in any 
part of the world. It would be needless to 
suggest that other women try to be like her. 
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By GERALDINE ROWLAND 
IlMastrated dy H.W. Fautnner 


“1 HAT first impressions have 
ever been a ruling passion 
with the artistic may be given 
as the reason for my coming to 
Paris in the early spring-time. 
The city is then in a brilliant 
found it the Paris of my 
Even more lights shone out through 





mood, and I 
dreams. 
the Place de la Concorde at twilight than I 
had imagined; the scene from its centre, as 
one looked up the Champs Elysées to the Arc 


de Triomphe was more than inspiring. 
This, perhaps, is the part of Paris to which 
good Americans are said to come when they 
die. And as I turned to the rive gauche, 
where within rather vague boundaries live the 
great number of art students, I saw for the 
first time the Luxembourg Garden radiant 
with colored buds and tiny crinkled leaves. 
The “Square de Trilby,” as now is called 
familiarly St.-André des Arts, from which 
Little Billee could look over to the towers of 
Notre Dame, is in the spring a playground 
for sun and shade; its appearance is vastly 
different when the grayness of winter en- 
shrouds it. : 

Indeed, the first combat of the American 


girl in the student’s quarter is with the win-’ 


ter, for the cold, while it does not send the 
thermometer to unnumbered depths, is of the 
damp and insinuating sort which gnaws the 
vitals and makes a smile an effort. Moreover, 
it is the exception when the apartments are 


sufficiently warmed to dispel shivering. Such 
a comfort as a furnace or general heating 
plant is almost unknown. Unfortunately 
there is in Paris during the winter little sun- 
shine. The atmosphere is very dull. With the 
loss of American sunshine and clear air and 
other American habits must go the morning 
tub; the inconvenience of going out to a pub- 
lic bath must be endured. Before it is possible 
to settle down to work in Paris, one must ac- 
climatize one’s self to the life and to the 
weather. 

Even after a careful adjustment it takes 


‘some time to find the particular pivot on 


which it is desired to turn in this city of 
art and artistic proclivities. For the genius 
or the very talented the way is marked out 
clearly. Such may boldly attack landscape, 
figure, or portrait painting; may even live 
to see their names set in a little halo of glory. 
But for the less gifted, the pursuit of art, in 
its highest expression, means usually a 
struggle of years, with failure, or, worse still, 
mediocrity, standing dismally at the end. 
During the last two or three years a change, 
remarkable to those who know it well, has 
come over the old Latin Quarter. A spirit of 
increased seriousness prevails, and life there 
is more temperate. All the romance, the fas- 
cination, and the unconventionality of life 
are still here, but singularly enough the Quar- 
ter is being deserted by the altogether frivo- 
lous. Comparatively few American girls 
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come here now to study. This is perhaps the 
natural outcome of much that has been writ- 
ten in the way of warning to those whose 
talent and means are scant. And, with all 
its changes for the better, it cannot yet be 
said that the Quarter is an altogether safe 
place for an unguarded girl to live in. Its 
temptations have lost none of their subtle 
charaeter. Much here enters prominently into 
daily life which in America is kept so far 
in the background as almost to be forgotten. 
There is also a deeply pathetic undertone 
which sometimes, through individual trage- 
dies, comes glaringly to the surface. 

Paris, it must be remembered, is one of the 
most expensive cities of Europe in which to 
live, while the Quarter nobly sustains the ad- 
vance in prices brought about during the late 
exposition. I hear the girls who have their 
own apartments and studios constantly and 
ferociously speaking about the taxes levied 





on them, and of the cost of meats. No girl, 
says Miss Acly of the American Girls’ Art 
Club, should come here with less than seven 
hundred dollars a year. 

A little over this amount in my letter of 
credit endowed me, who never before had had 
an allowance, with the complacency of a mill- 
ionaire. It hurt my feelings to have it melt 
away like a first snow-storm just because I 
slept and ate, did what masters suggested, 
kept. myself decently clean, and kindled my 
own fuel. Alas, I was paying the piper. 

At the Girls’ Club, where those interested 
in my welfare had arranged that I should 
live, it being in truth an ark of safety for 
a nouveau, I was given a small but neat 
room with a window opening on the square 
court-yard and garden. Here, during the 
darkest days of winter, a shimmering of green 
ean be seen, and here, too, the scent of the 
forest is held by mouldered leaves in patches 








NO. 4, RUE DE CHEVREUSE,—THE GIRLS’ CLUB. 
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on the ground. At No. 4 rue de Chevreuse 
stands this club, a spacious disjointed old 
building, originally a handsome chateau, and 
owing its present usefulness to the generosity 
of a few American women. It might be said 
to touch the heart of the Quartier Luxem- 
bourg. Near by are the schools of Delecluse, 
Vitti, Colarossi, the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
and still within reasonable distance are the 
studio of Monsieur Bouguereau, the late 
haunt of Whistler, and innumerable ones of 
both girls and men mounting gradually the 
ladder of fame. Directly at the back of the 
garden and facing a parallel street one finds 
St. Luke’s, better known among the artists 
as the “Little Tin Chapel,” and where, on 
Sundays, the Episcopal students come from 
various parts of Paris to make good resolu- 
tions. -Or, as sometimes happens when Cupid 
interrupts the progress of art, they come to 
be married. Here as well are the children of 
the Quarter baptized. 

The club-house is cheery and quiet. At 
most, it accommodates thirty-five girls. Its 
simple stipulation is that a girl must be 
studying one of the four arts. Widows and 
married women are excluded. Besides these 
rules there are no restrictions on individual 
freedom, and yet there are no irregularities. 
This, no doubt, is because the club presents 
nothing to appeal to the tastes of other than 
the refined and serious. Indeed, I think those 
wishing to leave the straight and narrow path 
for a gambol on the highway would find the 
club an appallingly virtuous place. Two re- 
ception-rooms are provided for us, a reading- 
room, and a library. They are furnished in 
sympathetic taste, and kept comfortably warm 
duning the cold days. For all the privileges 
of the club, one’s room and board, there is 
what the French call a “fixed price ”—one 
hundred and fifty franes a month. Incident- 
al expenses are few. Of course there is the 
laundress to settle with each week, the bath 
outside’ to add, and the charbonniére must 
be paid for the coal and fagots with which 
every girl heats her own room. This heating 
usually is done by means of a stove, or “ little 
devil,” as these contrivances are dubbed in 
the Quarter. To cover this expense I have 
found it impossible to expend less than three 
francs a week or more than five. 

The delightfully friendly hour at the club, 
the one of relaxation, begins at half after 
four, when tea, with its soothing aroma, and 
daintily buttered slices of brown bread are 
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generously dispensed from the table at the 
end of the large red reception-room. The 
great brass samovar must be often refilled, 
for three cups, it seems, is the least capacity 
of visitors or residents. 

This afternoon tea and the free library of 
the club have indeed been of great comfort 
to those who here take up life in all its inter:- 
sity. They are the gifts to American girls 
in Paris of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, who is still 
the patroness of the club. 

Thus, living in a beehive of ambition and 
work, I feel myself alive with activity; able, 
in fact, to ride to the finish both my hobby 
and my desire to become a great painter. 
As the former is likely to do me some service 
long before I can depend on my art, it may 
be well to speak of it here. It is that every 
girl who expects to make her living by art 
should, during the necessary years of prepa- 
ration, have as her standby a trade. To have 
painted a good picture means that behind it 
are years of industry. It means an interpre- 
tation of nature, not as a mere photographer, 
but as a thinking individual; further, it 
means conception, composition, temperament, 
and also the ability to express. With the 
majority 6f girls who take up so serious an 
undertaking, the thing most lacking is money. 
Even when the purse strings can be stretched 
to cover a period of training lasting perhaps 
ten years, it is often the destiny of the ac- 
complished picture to hang forever, even 
with its Salon number clearly distinct, on the 
artist’s own wall. The market and the heart’s 


blood are sometimes out of sympathy. 


Unhappily these are truths. More cheer- 
ful visions ‘are the work of Miss Elizabeth 
Nourse, the strongest artist among the Ameri- 
can girls in,Paris,; and the suécess of Miss 
Florence Este, lately made an associate mem- 


‘ber of the new Salon. 


* ‘As to my art training, which is most se- 
rious, between the! lights, especially in win- 
ter, from half after four until half after 
six, I find it of inestimable benefit to step 
around to the sketch class at the ancient and 
ever- famous Colarossi school, situated just 
behind the club and across the street frcm 
the little “Tin Chapel.” A large sign over 
the doorway indicates its presence, or it might 
be passed by easily, so unpretentious is the 
exterior, and so dilapidated and shabby the 
rooms within. Here the whole year through, 
as at the Boudet restaurant, may be seen 
types of the bohemian art students of Paris. 
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Invariably, of both men and women, the 
sketch class presents a heterogeneous gather- 
ing. It is wholly unconventional. Those who 
come early make themselves comfortable in 
the best positions, while others who are late 
must be content with some vacant stool which 
affords an oblique and difficult view of the 
model. She usually comes in last of all. 
Finally the clock strikes, and she takes a 
position. If a good pose, some one expresses 
satisfaction, and then for twenty minutes 
not a sound is heard except the scratching of 
many crayons over the paper’s surface. Every 
one is intent on getting the action, the figure 
of the model represented on his or her own 


tablet. During the time four different poses 
are presented. All are serious. There is no 
nonsense. To this class there is no initia- 


tion fee, neither do masters come in to give 
criticisms. The obligation is paid by simply 
placing fifty centimes in the plate held by a 
white-smocked individual who stands near the 
entrance to the court-yard. 

The most serious work I do, and that 
to which I try always to give of my best, 
begins each week-day morning at eight 
o’clock, and continues until noon. It is that 
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of the girls’ class in painting then in prog- 
ress at the same Académie Colarossi. This 
work also is from life. An entrance fee of 
six franes is required, and the regular tariff 
is at the rate of either thirty francs a month 
or a hundred and fifty francs for a period of 
six months. At first it seems strange that 
girls in all the studios of Paris should have 
to pay more than do the men; but then their 
wants are attended to better by the concierge, 
and generally their places of work are more 
comfortably furnished. 

Twice a week MM. Gustave Courtois, 
Raphael Collin, Tournes, or other masters 
visit this class pour faire les corrections, 
and thus, although little may be said, one 
learns to scent the taste and feeling of the 
great artists. This always is helpful; still, 
once having entered such a class, it is in reali- 
ty only individual effort and perseverance 
that can amount to much in the making of 
a painter. In this connection it may also 
interest many to know that one of the greatest 
advantages of studying art in Paris is this 
very facility of working from living models. 
No especial preparation, no formalities are 
here required to reach a life class. For 
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myself, I entered the one I chose knowing 
little enough about drawing. Each day I 
simply do my best. 

It is Monsieur Collin who has a fondness 
for painting the nude out-of-doors where the 
sunlight can find the opalescent tints of the 
flesh, and where tall trees and exuberant vines 
dip well into the picture’s shadows. In his 
garden at Fontenay-aux-roses there are many 
flowers, gay in spirit, rich in color; and also 
there is a secluded corner enclosed by a high 
wall which might well perplex even a peeping 
Tom. Here, during the summer, Monsieur 
Collin instructs a class. Usually it boasts sev- 
eral American girls. One of his most suc- 
cessful pupils is Miss Mary Green, of Brook- 
lyn, and her pictures show something of her 
master’s fineness and quality. Indeed, it is 
said that one can always tell a Collin pupil, 
although I have in mind a very strong ex- 
ception to this rule. During the winter Miss 
Green continues painting in her charming 
atelier in Paris; occasionally Monsieur Col- 
lin drops in to give her a criticism. For the 
last ten years she has been here working se- 
riously eight hours a day. 

The trade that I have chosen, because one 
must live as well as study, is that of book- 
binding. To it I devote my evenings, two of 
which each week go for instruction, and the 
others for the practice of what I have learned. 
With one other girl from home, which in a 
broad sense means America, but from as ex- 
treme a part of the West as I am from the 
extreme East, I take lessons in the craft at 
the shop of Monsieur Gruel, the former presi- 
dent of the Bookbinders’ Association of Paris, 
and who, with Marius Michel, stands at, the 
head of the trade in France. This shop is 
far from the students’ quarter, but near an- 
other and vastly different centre of Parisian 
life, the Madeleine. Once the shop’s threshold 
is crossed, I must pull together my muscular 
strength, for bookbinding is a trade which 
requires muscle. There is of necessity much 
standing to be done, and only unusually 
strong arms would be able to twist the presses. 
The work also demands extreme neatness. All 
measurements have to be carefully taken, and 
the hands must be dexterous. Practice is 
the best assurance of doing well such techni- 
eal work. The process of paring the leather 
is to me the most difficult to accomplish. It 
is tantalizing as well. To see the broad sharp 
knife shoved about the leather’s edges, as it 
lies on a flat prepared stone, fosters the 
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thought that the work is simple. Appren- 
tices, however, usually work away at this 
branch of the trade for about three years be- 
fore their employers regard them as capable 
of being trusted with costly material. 

In Paris, the girls wishing to learn this 
trade are not, in accordance with the law, 
admitted at the best binderies during the regu- 
lar working hours. For this reason I must go 
at night and from half after seven until half 
after nine o’clock. It is the head workman at 
Gruel’s who teaches us. As he works we 
watch him, and later practise the same things 
at home. For each lesson I pay one franc and 
twenty-five centimes. This really is very 
little. In London at the Woman’s Guild the 
price of tuition is fifty guineas a year, while 
to Cobden Sanderson a girl must pay a hun- 
dred pounds before-she can have the benefit 
of his teaching. Of course in these acknow- 
ledged schools for women lessons are given 
during the day. But in Paris only the twist- 
ing of the tranche fil, the colored silk within 
the back of the covers, is generally regarded 
as ouvrage de dames. 

For the tools and materials with which I 
work at home I have not yet expended quite 
three hundred francs. Naturally I have no 
large hydraulic press, but when required T 
am at liberty to use the one at Gruel’s. In 
any case such a cumbersome article would he 
a tight squeeze for my room at the club, the 
four corners of which already represent the 
shop, the designing board, the studio, and the 
coal-bin. My star of hope for the future, 
however, is an atelier of my own, a veritable 


‘workshop, with cupboards, presses, and easels 


innumerable. 

In the trade of bookbinding pure and sim- 
ple there is profit; and it becomes profit much 
increased when one is able to originate and 
achieve the decoration of the covers. As soon, 
therefore, as I have finished going to Gruel’s 
T shall substitute in the time lessons in gild- 
ing, or tooling, as more properly this work is 
called. Alse in the way of preparation, I 
make my way once a week to the School of 
Design, the one of which Monsieur Grasset is 
the head. His lectures, as may be imagined, 
are forcible, he being a veteran in the art 
of designing, and his school an eminent one. 
Then during the early part of the afternoons 
I usually work up at home whatever design 
has been given out, conventionalizing, twist- 
ing, and readjusting models from nature to 
the future needs of book-covers. It is inter- 
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esting work, and invariably I put it aside 
with regret. 

It might be that many girls would hesitate 
before coming abroad to study art if in im- 
agination they saw things more clearly and 
apart from the romantic, adventurous ideas 
which often enshroud the magic word, Paris. 


For conservative natures there is much here 
to shock the sensibilities; a clap of thunder 
comes from cloudless skies. Only the most 
intense desire to work can, it seems to me, 
outbalance such things, and convert the Latin 
Quarter into a training school to broaden 
one’s views, and to lead to the noblest in art. 





AT THE SHOP OF MONSIEUR GRUEL. 





COMPENSATION 


BY ETHEL 


M. COLSON 


That which we have, we lose; 
That we have not, retain; 
Possessions we at best confuse 
With thoughts of loss and pain, 
But joys that never come to birth 
Are safe and sweet ’yond power of earth. 
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Drawn by SARAH S. STILWELL. 


SUNDAY IN SUMMER 


BY KATHARINE PYLE 


The village bells have rung for church; The dog is restless in the shade; 
It’s hot as it can be. The chickens pant with heat. 

The locust sounds its long-drawn whirr The dust is very thick and soft 
Up in the maple-tree. Out in the sunny street. 


The windows of the village church 
Have been sét open wide. 

How still and cool ’twill seem in there 
After the heat outside. 
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“7 HERE had been five in the 
family of the Lombardy pop- 
lar. Formerly he had stood 
| before the Dunn house in a 
lusty row of three brothers 
and a mighty father, from 
whose strong roots, extending far under the 
soil, they had all sprung. 

Now they were all gone, except this one, 
the last of the sons of the tree. He alone re- 
mained, faithful as a sentinel before the on- 
slaught of winter storms and summer suns; 
he yielded to neither. He was head and 
shoulders above the other trees—the cherry 
and horse-chestnuts in the square front yard 
behind him. Higher than the house, piercing 
the blue with his broad truncate of green, he 
stood silent, stiff, and immovable. He sel- 
dom made any sound with his closely massed 
foliage, and it required a mighty and con- 
centrated gust of wind to sway him ever 30 
little from his straight perpendicular. 

As the tree was the last of his immediate 
family, so the woman who lived in the house 
was the last of hers. Sarah Dunn was the 
only survivor of a large family. No less than 
nine children had been born to her parents; 
now father, mother, and children were all 
dead, and this elderly woman was left alone 
in the old house. Consumption had been in 
the Dunn family. The last who had suc- 
cumbed to it was Sarah’s twin sister Marah, 
and she had lived until both had gray hair. 

After that last funeral, where she was the 
solitary real mourner, there being only dis- 





tant relatives of the Dunn name, Sarah 
closed all the house except a few rooms, and 
resigned herself to living out her colorless 
life alone. She seldom went into any other 
house; she had few visitors, with the excep- 
tion of one woman. She was a second cousin, 
of the same name, being also Sarah Dunn. 
She came regularly on Thursday afternoons, 
stayed to tea, and went to the evening prayer- 
meeting. Besides the sameness of name, there 
was a remarkable resemblance in personal ap- 
pearance between the two women. They were 
of about the same age; they both had gray- 
blond hair, which was very thin, and strain- 
ed painfully back from their ears and necks, 
into tiny rosettes at the backs of their heads, 
below little black lace caps trimmed with bows 
of purple ribbon. The cousin Sarah had not 
worn the black lace cap until the other Sarah’s 
twin sister Marah had died. Then all the 
dead woman’s wardrobe had been given to 
her, since she was needy. Sarah and her 
twin had always dressed alike, and there were 
many in the village who never until the day 
of her death had been able to distinguish 
Marah from Sarah. They were alike not only 
in appearance, but in character. The re- 
semblance was so absolute as to produce a 
feeling of something at fault in the beholder. 
It was difficult, when looking from one to 
the other, to believe that the second was a 
vital fact; it was like seeing double. After 
Marah was dead it was the same with the 
cousin Sarah Dunn. The clothes of the 
deceased twin completed all that had been 
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necessary to make the resemblance perfect. 
There was in the whole Dunn family a curi- 
ous endurance of characteristics. It was said 
in the village that you could tell a Dunn if 
you met him at the ends of the earth. They 
were all described as little and sloping-shoul- 
dered, and peaked-chinned, and sharp-nosed, 
and light-livered. Sarah and Cousin Sarah 
were all these. The family tricks of color 
and form and feature were represented to 
their fullest extent in both. People said that 
they were Dunns from the soles of their feet 
to the crowns of their heads. They did not 
even use plurals in dealing with them. When 
they set out together for evening meeting 
in the summer twilight, both moving with 
the same gentle mincing step, the same slight 
sway of shoulders draped precisely alike with 
little knitted white wool shawls, the same 
deprecating cant of heads, identically bon- 
neted, as if they were perpetually avoiding 
some low-hanging bough of life in their way 
of progress, the neighbors said, “ There’s 
Sarah Dunn goin’ to meetin’.” 

When the twin was alive it was, “ There’s 
Sarah and Marah goin’ to meetin’.” Even 
the very similar names had served as a slight 
distinction, as formerly the different dress of 
the cousins had made it easier to distinguish 
between them. Now there was no difference 
between the outward characteristics of the 
two Sarah Dunns, even to a close observer. 
Name, appearance, dress, all were identical. 
And the minds of the two seemed to partake 
of this similarity. Their conversation consist- 
ed mainly of a peaceful monotony of agree- 
ment. “For the Lord’s sake, Sarah Dunn, 
’ain’t you got any mind of your own?” cried 
a neighbor of an energetic and independent 
turn, once when she had run in of a Thurs- 
day afternoon when the cousin was there. 
Sarah looked at the cousin before replying, 
and the two minds seemed to cogitate the 
problem through the medium of mild pale 
eyes, set alike under faint levels of eyebrow. 
“For the Lord’s sake, if you ain’t lookin’ at 
each other to find out!” cried the neighbor, 
with a high sniff, while the two other women 
looked at each other in a vain effort to un- 
derstand. 

The twin had been dead five years, and the 
cousin had come every Thursday afternoon 
to see Sarah before any point of difference 
in their mental attitudes was evident. They 
regarded the weather with identical emotions, 


they relished the same food, they felt the 
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same degree of heat or cold, they had the 
same likes and dislikes for other people, but 
at last there came a disagreement. It was on 
a Thursday in summer, when the heat was in- 
tense. The cousin had come along the dusty 
road between the white-powdered weeds and 
flowers, holding above her head an umbrella 
small and ancient, covered with faded green 
silk, which had belonged to Marah, wearing 
an old purple muslin of the dead woman’s, 
and her black lace mitts. Sarah was at home, 
rocking in the south parlor window, dressed 
in the mate to the purple muslin, fanning 
herself with a small black fan edged with fea- 
thers which gave out a curious odor of 
mouldy roses. 

When the cousin entered, she laid aside 
her bonnet and mitts, and seated herself op- 
posite Sarah, and fanned herself with the 
mate to the fan. 

“Tt is dreadful warm,” said the cousin. 

“ Dreadful!” said Sarah. 

“Seems to me it ’ain’t been so warm since 
that hot Sabbath, the summer after Marah 
died,” said the cousin, with gentle reminis- 
cence. 

“ Just what I was thinkin’,” said Sarah. 

“ An’ it’s dusty, too, just as it was then.” 

“Yes, it was dreadful dusty then. I got 
my black silk so full of dust it was just 
about ruined, goin’ to meetin’ that Sabbath,” 
said Sarah. 

“ An’ I was dreadful afraid I had sp’ilt 
Marah’s, an’ she always kept it so nice.” 

“Yes, she had always kept it dreadful 
nice,” assented Sarah. 

“Yes, she had. I ’most wished, when I got 
home that afternoon, and saw how dusty it 
was, that she’d kept it and been laid away in 
it, instead of my havin’ it, but I knew she’d 
said to wear it and get the good of it, and 
never mind.” . 

“Yes, she would.” 

“ And I got the dust all off it with a piece 
of her old black velvet bunnit,” said the 
cousin, with mild deprecation. 

“That’s the way I got the dust off mine, 
with a piece of my old black velvet bunnit,” 
said Sarah. 

“Tt’s better than anything else to take the 
dust off black silk.” 

“ Yes, ’tis.” 

“T saw Mis’ Andrew Dunn as I was comin’ 
past,” said the cousin. 

“T saw her this mornin’ down to the store,” 


said Sarah. 
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“T thought she looked kind of pindlin’, 
and she coughed some.” 

“She did when I saw her. I thought she 
looked real miserable. Shouldn’t wonder if 
she was goin’ in the same way as the others.” 

“Just what I think.” 

“Tt was funny we didn’t get the consump- 
tion, ain’t it, when all our folks died with 
it?” 

“Yes, it is funny.” 

“T s’pose we wa’n’t the kind to.” 

“Yes, I s’pose so.” 

Then the two women swayed peacefully 
back and forth in their rocking-chairs, and 
fluttered their fans gently before their calm 
faces. 

“Tt is too hot to sew to-day,” remarked 
Sarah Dunn. 

“Yes, it is,” assented her cousin. 

“T thought I wouldn’t bake biscuit for 
supper, long as it was so dreadful hot.” 

“T was hopin’ you wouldn’t. It’s too hot 
for hot biscuit. They kind of go against 
you.” 

“That’s what I said. Says I, now I ain’t 
goin’ to heat up the house bakin’ hot bread 
to-night. I know she won’t want me to.” 

“No, you was just right. I don’t.” 

“Says I, I’ve got some good cold bread 
and butter, and blackberries that I bought of 
the little Whitcomb boy this mornin’, and 
a nice custard pie, and two kinds of cake be- 
sides cookies, and I guess that "Il do.” 

“That’s just what I should have picked 
out for supper.” 

“And I thought we’d have it early so as 
to get it cleared away, and take our time 
walkin’ to meetin’, it’s so dreadful hot.” 

“Yes, it’s a good idea.” 

“T s’pose there won’t be so many to meet- 
in’, it’s so hot,” said Sarah. 

“Yes, I s’pose so.” 

“It’s queer folks can stay away from meet- 
in’ on account of the weather.” 

“Tt don’t mean much to them that do,” 
said the cousin with pious rancor. 

“ That’s so,” said Sarah. “I guess it don’t. 
I guess it ain’t the comfort to them that it is 
to me. I guess if some of them had lost 
as many folks as I have, they’d go, whether 
’twas hot or cold.” 

“T guess they would. They don’t know 
much about it.” 

Sarah gazed sadly and reflectively out of 
the window at the deep yard with its front 
gravel walk bordered with wilting pinks and 
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sprawling peonies, its horse-chestnut and 
cherry trees, and its solitary Lombardy pop- 
lar set in advance straight and stiff as a 
sentinel of summer. “ Speakin’ of losin’ 
folks,” she said, “ you ’ain’t any idea what a 
blessin’ that popple-tree out there has been 
to me, especially since Marah died.” 

Then, for the first time, the cousin stopped 
waving her fan in unison, and the shadow 
of a different opinion darkened her face. 
“That popple-tree?” she said, with harsh 
inquiry. 

“Yes, that popple-tree.” Sarah continued 
gazing at the tree standing in majestic isola- 
tion with his long streak of shadow athwart 
the grass. 

The cousin looked, too, then she turned 
toward Sarah with a frown of puzzled dis- 
sent verging on irritability and scorn. “ That 
popple-tree! Land, how you do talk!” said 
she. “What sort of a blessin’ can an old 
tree be when your folks are gone, Sarah 
Dunn ?” 

Sarah faced her with stout affirmation: 
“T’ve seen that popple there ever since I can 
remember, and it’s all I’ve got left that’s 
anyways alive, and it seems like my own folks, 
and I can’t help it.” 

The cousin sniffed audibly. She resumed 
fanning herself, with violent jerks. “ Well,” 
said she, “if you can feel as if an old popple- 
tree made up to you, in any fashion, for the 
loss of your own folks, and if you can feel 
as if it was them, all I’ve got to say is, [ 
can’t.” 

“T’m thankful I can,” said Sarah Dunn. 

“ Well, I can’t. It seems to me as if it was 
almost sacrilegious.” 

“T can’t help how it seems to you.” There 
was a flush of nervous indignation on Sarah 
Dunn’s pale, flaccid cheeks, her voice rang 
sharp. The resemblance between the two 
faces, which had in reality been more marked 
in expression as evincing a perfect accord of 
mental action, than in feature even, had al- 
most disappeared. 

“An old popple-tree,” said the cousin, 
with a fury of sarcasm. “If it had been any 
other tree than a popple, it wouldn’t strike 
anybody as quite so bad. I’ve always thought 
a popple was about the homeliest tree that 
grows. Much as ever as it does grow. It 
just stays, stiff and pointed, as if it was goin’ 
to make a hole in the sky; don’t give no shade 
worth anything; don’t seem to have much to 
do with the earth and folks, anyhow. I was 
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thankful when I got mine cut down. Them 
three that was in front of our house were al- 
ways an eyesore to me, and I tooed at him 
till I got father to cut them down. I al- 
ways wondered why you hung on to this one 
so.” 

“T wouldn’t have that popple-tree cut down 
for a hundred dollars,” declared Sarah Dunn. 
She had closed her fan, and she held it up 
straight like a weapon. 

“My land! Well, if I was goin’ to make 
such a fuss over a tree, I’d have taken some- 
thing different from a popple. I’d have taken 
a pretty elm or a maple. They look some- 
thing like trees. This don’t look like any- 
thing on earth besides itself. It ain’t a 
tree. It’s a stick tryin’ to look like one.” 

“That’s why I like it,” replied Sarah 
Dunn, with a high lift of her head. She gave 
a look of: sharp resentment at her cousin. 
Then she gazed at the tree again, and her 
whole face changed indescribably. She 
seemed like another person. The tree seem- 
ed to cast a shadow of likeness over her. She 


appeared straighter, taller; all her lines of 
meek yielding, or scarcely even anything so 
strong as yielding, of utter passiveness, van- 
She looked stiff and uncompromising. 


ished. 
Her mouth was f.rm, her chin high, her eyes 
steady, and more than all, there was over her 
an expression of individuality which had not 
been there before. “ That’s why I like the 
popple,” said she, in an incisive voice. 
“That’s just why. I’m sick of things and 
folks that are just like everything and every- 
body else. I’m sick of trees that are just 
trees. I like one that ain’t.” 

“My land!” ejaculated the cousin, in a 
tone of contempt not unmixed with timidity. 
She stared at the other woman with shrinking 
and aversion in her pale blue eyes. “ What 
has come over you, Sarah Dunn?” said she 
at last, with a feeble attempt to assert herself. 

“ Nothin’ has come over me. I always felt 
that way about that popple.” 

“Marah wa’n’t such a fool about that old 
popple.” 

“No, she wa’n’t, but maybe she would have 
been, if I had been taken first instead of her. 
Everybody has got to have something to 
lean on.” 

“Well, I ’ain’t got anything any more than 


you have, but I can stand up straight with- 


out an old popple.” 
“You ’ain’t no call to talk that way,” said 
Sarah. 
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“T hate to hear folks that I’ve always 
thought had common-sense talk like fools,” 
said the cousin, with growing courage. 

“Tf you don’t like to hear me talk, it’s al- 
ways easy enough to get out of hearin’ dis- 
tance.” 

“T’d like to know what you mean by that, 
Sarah Dunn.” 

“T mean it just as you want to take it.” 

“Maybe you mean that my room is better 
than my company.” 

“ Just as you are a mind to take it.” 

The cousin sat indeterminately for a few 
minutes. She thought of the bread and the 
blackberries, the pie and the two kinds of 
cake. 

“What on earth do you mean goin’ on so 
queer?” said she, in a hesitating and some- 
what conciliatory voice. 

“TI mean just what I said. That tree is a 
blessin’ to me, it’s company, and I think it’s 
the handsomest tree anywheres around. 
That’s what I meant, and if you want to 
take me up for it, you can.” 

The cousin hesitated. She further re- 
flected that she had in her solitary house 
no bread at all, she had not baked for two 
days. She would have to make a fire and 
bake biscuits in all that burning heat, and 
she had no cake, nor berries. In fact, there 
was nothing whatever in her larder, except 
two cold potatoes, and a summer-squash pie, 
which she suspected was sour. She wanted 
to bury the hatchet, she wanted to stay, but 
her slow blood was up. All her strength of 
character lay in inertia. One inertia of ac- 
quiescence was over, the other of dissent was 
triumphant. She could scarcely yield for all 
the bread and blackberries and cake. She 
shut up her fan with a clap. 

“That fan was Marah’s,” said Sarah, 
meaningly, with a glance of reproach and 
indignation. 

“T know it was Marah’s,” returned the 
cousin, rising with a jerk. “I know it was 
Marah’s. ’Most everything I’ve got was hers, 
and I know that too. I ought to know it; 
T’'ve been twitted about it times enough. If 
you think I ain’t careful enough with her 
things, you can take them back again. If 
presents ain’t mine after they’ve been give 
me, IT don’t want ’em.” 

The cousin went out of the room with a 
flounce of her purple muslin skirts. She pass- 
ed into Sarah’s little room where her cape and 
bonnet lay carefully placed on the snowy hill 
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THE COUSIN CAUGHT HER BREATH WITH AN AUDIBLE GASP. 
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of the feather bed. She put them on, snatch- 
ed up her green silk parasol, and passed 
through the sitting-room to the front entry. 

“Tf you are a mind to go off mad, for such 
a thing as that, you can,” said Sarah, rocking 
violently. 

“You can feel just the way you want to,” 
returned the cousin, with a sniff, “but you 
can’t expect anybody with a mite of common- 
sense to fall in with such crazy ideas.” She 
was out of the room and the house then 
with a switch, and speeding down the road 
with the green parasol bobbing overhead. 

Sarah gave a sigh; she stared after her 
cousin’s retreating form, then at the poplar- 
tree, and nodded as in confirmation of some 
resolution within her own mind. Presently 
she got up, looked on the table, then on the 
bed and bureau in the bed-room. The cousin 
had taken the fan. 

Sarah returned to her chair, and sat fan- 
ning herself absent-mindedly. She gazed 
out at the yard and the poplar-tree. She 
had not resumed her wonted expression, the 
shadow of the stately concentrated tree 
seemed still over her. She held her faded 
blond head stiff and high, her pale blue eyes 
were steady, her chin firm above the lace 
ruffle at her throat. But there was sorrow in 
her heart. She was a creature of as strong 
race-ties as the tree. All her kin were dear to 
her, and the cousin had been the dearest 
after the death of her sister. She felt as if 
part of herself had been cut away, leaving a 
bitter ache of vacancy, and yet a proud self- 
sufficiency was over her. She could exist and 
hold her head high in the world without her 
kindred, as well as the poplar, the last. When 
it was tea-time she did not stir. She forgot. 
She did not rouse herself until the meeting- 
bell began to ring. Then she rose hurriedly, 
put on her bonnet and cape, and hastened 
down the road. When she came in sight of 
the church with its open vestry windows, 
whence floated already singing voices, for she 
was somewhat late, she saw the cousin com- 
ing from the opposite direction. The two 
met at the vestry door, but neither spoke. 
They entered side by side; Sarah seated her- 
self, and the cousin passed to the seat in 
front of her. The congregation, who were 
singing “Sweet Hour of Prayer,” stared. 


There was quite a general turning of heads. 


Everybody seemed to notice that Sarah Dunn 
and her cousin Sarah Dunn were sitting in 
separate settees. Sarah opened her hymn- 
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book and held it before her face. The 
cousin sang in a shrill tremolo. Sarah hesi- 
tated a moment, then she struck in and sang 
louder. Her voice was truer and better. 
Both had sung in the choir when young. 

The singing ceased. The minister, who 
was old, offered prayer, and then requested a 
brother to make remarks, then another to 
offer prayer. Prayer and remarks alike were 
made in a low, inarticulate drone. Above it 
sounded the rustle of the trees outside in a 
rising wind, and the shrill reiteration of the 
locusts invisible in their tumult of sound. 
Sarah Dunn, sitting fanning, listening, yet 
scarcely comprehending the human speech 
any more than she comprehended the voices 
of the summer night outside, kept her eyes 
fastened on the straining surface of gray hair 
surmounted by the tiny black triangle of her 
cousin’s bonnet. Now and then she gazed 
instead at the narrow black shoulders be- 
neath. There was something rather pitiful 
as well as uncompromising about those narrow 
shoulders, suggesting as they did the nar- 
rowness of the life-path through which they 
moved, and also the stiff-neckedness in petty 
ends, if any, of their owner, but Sarah did not 
comprehend that. They were for her simply 
her cousin’s shoulders, the cousin who had 
taken exception to her small assertion of her 
own individuality, and they bore for her an ex- 
pression of arbitrary criticism, as marked as if 
they had been the cousin’s face. She felt 
an animosity distinctly vindictive toward the 
shoulders, she had an impulse to push and 
crowd in her own. The cousin sat fanning 
herself quite violently. Presently a short 
lock of hair on Sarah’s forehead became dis- 
engaged from the rest, and blew wildly in the 
wind from the fan. Sarah put it back with 
an impatient motion, but it flew out again. 
Then Sarah shut up her own fan, and sat 
in stern resignation, holding to the recreant 
lock of hair to keep it in place, while the 
wind from the cousin’s fan continued to 
smite her in the face. Sarah did not fan 
herself until the cousin laid down her fan 
for a moment, then she resumed hers with 
an angry sigh. When the cousin opened her 
fan again, Sarah dropped hers in her lap, 
and sat with one hand pressed against her 
hair, with an expression of bitter long-suf- 
fering drawing down the corners of her 
mouth. 

After the service was over Sarah rose 
promptly and went out, almost crowding be- 











THE LOMBARDY 


fore the others in her effort to gain the door 
before her cousin. The cousin did the same, 
thus each defeated her own ends, and the two 
passed through the door shoulder to shoulder. 
Once out in the night air, they separated 
speedily, and each went her way to her soli- 
tary home. 

Sarah, when she reached her house, stopped 
beside the poplar-tree and stood gazing up 
at its shaft of solitary vernal majesty. Its 
outlines were softened in the dim light. 
Sarah thought of the “ pillar 
of cloud” in the Old Testa- 
ment. As she gazed the feel- 
ing of righteous and justi- 
fied indignation against the 
other Sarah Dunn grew and 
strengthened. She looked at 
the Lombardy poplar, one of a 
large race of trees, all with 
similar characteristics which 
determined kinship, yet here 
was this tree as separate and 
marked among his kind as if 
of another name and family. 
She could see from where she 
stood the pale tremulousness 
of a silver poplar in the corner 
of the next yard. “Them 
trees is both poplars,” she re- 
flected, “ but each of ’em is its 
own tree.” Then she reasoned 
by analogy. “ There ain’t any 
reason why if Sarah Dunn and 
I are both Dunns, and look 
alike, we should be just alike.” 
She shook her head fiercely. 
“T ain’t goin’ to be Sarah 
Dunn, and she needn’t try to make me,” said 
she, quite aloud. Then she went into the 
house, and left the Lombardy poplar alone 
in the dark summer night. 

It was not long before people began to talk 
about the quarrel between the two Sarah 
Dunns. Sarah Dunn proper said nothing, but 
the cousin told her story right and left: how 
Sarah had talked as if she didn’t have com- 
mon-sense, putting an old stiff popple-tree 
on a par with the folks she’d lost, and she, 
the cousin, had told her she didn’t have 
common-sense, and then Sarah had ordered 
her out of her house, and wouldn’t speak to 
her comin’ out of meetin’. People began to 
look askance at Sarah Dunn, but she was 
quite unaware of it. She had formed her own 
plan of action and was engaged in carrying 
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THE POPLAR STOOD THERE IN ITS GREEN MAJESTY. 


it out. The day succeeding that of the dis- 
pute with the cousin was the hottest of a hot 
trio, memorable long after in that vicinity, 
but Sarah dressed herself in one of her 
cool old muslins, took her parasol and fan, 
and started to walk to Atkins, five miles dis- 
tant, where all the stores were. She had to 
pass the cousin’s house. The cousin, peer- 
ing between the slats of a blind in the sitting- 
room, watched her pass, and wondered with 
angry curiosity where she could be going. She 
watched all the forenoon for her to return, 
but it was high noon before Sarah came in 
sight. She was walking at a good pace, her 
face was composed and unflushed. She held 
her head high, and walked past, her starched 
white petticoat rattling and her purple mus- 
lin held up daintily in front, but trailing in 
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the back in a cloud of dust. Her white- 
stockinged ankles and black cloth shoes were 
quite visible as she advanced, stepping swift- 
ly and precisely. She had a number of large 
parcels pressed closely to her sides under her 
arms and dangling by the strings from her 
hands. The cousin wondered unhappily 
what she had bought in Atkins. Sarah, pass- 
ing, knew that she wondered, and was filled 
with childish triumph and delight. “Id 
like to know what she’d say if she knew what 
I’d got,” she said to herself. 

The next morning the neighbors saw Annie 
Doane, who went out dressmaking by the 
day, enter Sarah Dunn’s yard with her bag 
of patterns. It was the first time for years 
that she had been seen to enter there, for 
Sarah and Marah had worn their clothes 
with delicate care, and they had seldom need- 
ed replenishing, since the fashions had been 
ignored by them. 

The neighbors wondered. They lay in wait 
for Annie Doane on her way home that night, 
but she was very close. They discovered 
nothing, and could not even guess with the 
wildest imagination what Sarah Dunn was 
having made. But the next Sunday a shim- 
mer of red silk and a toss of pink flowers 
were seen at the Dunn gate, and Sarah Dunn, 
clad in a gown of dark red silk and a bonnet 
tufted with pink roses, holding aloft a red 
parasol, passed down the street to meeting. 
No Dunn had ever worn, within the memory 
of man, any colors save purple and black 
and faded green or drab, never any but 
purple or white or black flowers in her bon- 
net. No woman of half her years and seldom 
a young girl was ever seen in the village 
clad in red. Even the old minister hesitated 
a second in his discourse, and recovered him- 
self with a hem of embarrassment when 
Sarah entered the meeting-house. She had 
waited until the sermon was begun before 
she sailed up the aisle. There were many of 
her name in the church. The pale, small, 
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delicate faces in the neutral-colored bonnets 
stared at her as if a bird of another feather 
had gotten into their nest; but the cousin, 
who sat across the aisle from Sarah, caught 
her breath with an audible gasp. 

After the service Sarah Dunn walked with 
her down the aisle, pressing close to her side. 
“ Good-mornin’,” said she, affably. The 
cousin in Marah’s old black silk which was 
matched by the one which Sarah would 
naturally have worn that Sunday, looked at 
her, and said, feebly, “ Good-mornin’.” There 
seemed no likeness whatever between the two 
women as they went down the aisle. Sarah 
was a Dunn apart. She held up her dress 
as she had seen young girls, drawing it tight- 
ly over her back and hips, elevating it on one 
side. 

When they emerged from the meeting- 
house, Sarah spoke. “I should be happy to 
have you come over and spend the day to- 
morrow,” said she, “ and have a chicken din- 
ner. I’m goin’ to have the Plymouth Rock 
crower killed. I’ve got too many crowers. 
He’ll weigh near five pounds, and I’m goin’ 
to roast him.” 

“T’ll be happy to come,” replied the cousin, 
feebly. She was vanquished. 

“And I’m goin’ to give you my clothes 
like Marah’s,” said Sarah, calmly. “I’m 
goin’ to dress different.” 

“Thank you,” said the cousin. 

“Tl have dinner ready about twelve. I 
want it early, so as to get it out of the way,” 
said Sarah. 

“T’ll be there in time,” said the cousin. 

Then they went their ways. Sarah, when 
she reached home, paused at the front gate, 
and stood gazing up at the poplar. Then she 
nodded affirmatively and entered the house, 
and the door closed after her in her red silk 
dress. And the Lombardy poplar-tree stood 


in his green majesty before the house, and 
his shadow lengthened athwart the yard to 
the very walls. 
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MOTHER AND CHILD 


BY MARION FOSTER WASHBURNE 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER RUSSELL 


on her arm. Her consciousness in the quiet, dark- 
ened room is focussed on one spot—her forefinger, 
rough with many fine needle-pricks, and held fast 
in the baby’s warm clutch. Tiny thrills of live-giving love 
run through her, as if that little hand were a battery genera- 
ting some more potent fluid than electricity. Later, when 
the baby has been lifted away from her, she still feels that 
wonderful touch, and lies with shut eyes, trying to tell 
herself what it is like. She has heard of a rose-leaf skin 
—but the worn phrase is, after all, too coarse. She has read 
of hands cased in finest silk—but no silk could compare with 
that velvety texture, so exquisite, yet so full of life—of 
something finer than life. She tries to imagine, as the 
impression fades, what that is, compared with which rose 
leaves are harsh, and when the baby is brought to her again, 
and seizes her finger in his insistent grasp—the grasp of 
mastery—she perceives that her imagination has fallen short 
of the truth. 
It is well that the long days, over-fraught with the future, 
are broken by the many routine duties of the sick-room. It 


| : profound peace the mother lies with the new baby 
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HER CHILDREN TEACH HER DEEP LESSONS. 








is well that pain comes to break this ethereal bliss—this 
sense of being chosen as one of the creative powers of the 
universe, The baby’s crying saves her from too great awe 
of him. And as, after a time, she washes and dresses him, 
coaxing him into an unwilling acquiescence with civiliza- 
tion, she finds herself able to forget, somewhat, the marvel 
of him, and to accept him among the daily things. 

And when, at last, the nurse gées—that white-capped angel 





anf tyrant in one, before whom she has been ashamed to 

reveal her full sense of the overwhelming miracle that has 
Ay been wrought—she tries to show to her husband a little of 
‘| that which is bursting her bosom. He is young and strong, 

‘S with a man’s pride suddenly set upon his boyishness, and 








his arm supports her as they walk to the cradle where the 
baby lies asleep. They are alone together with this little 
being who belongs to them even more than they belong to 
themselves. She tries to speak, but cannot; the message is 
too great. They look down at the baby in a tender silence. 
Does her husband really know, she wonders, does he know 
as she knows? She looks up at him, and the new motherhood 
in her becomes aware of the babyhood in him—of the unde- 
veloped possibilities of his manhood. She leans her head 
a his shoulder that he may have the pleasure of caring 
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FINDS HERSELF ABLE TO FORGET THE MARVEL OF HIM. 
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A CREATOR PEOPLING HIS WORLD. 


for her. She knows a secret that little by little, in spite of 
oblivions and masculine rebellions, she will impart to him 
—-a secret which shall make him grow into such nobleness 
as her maiden dreams guessed at. 

He holds her quietly—this weak creature who has done so 
much, suffered so much, bravely shouldered such a great re- 
sponsibility—this woman, who used, such a little while ago, 
to be a gay girl, but is now sweetened and chastened, the 
mother of his child. He will shelter and protect her, sustain 
her as never before. In his heart, inarticulately, he takes 
the vows of fatherhood. 

He leads her back to the sofa. In the firelit room they 
sit hand in hand, listening to the baby’s fluttering breath. 
“ See,” she whispers, “ he doesn’t even know how to breathe 
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EVERYTHING BECOMES A PLAYTHING. 


yet, the young, young thing! How he loses his breath and 
catches it again. Doesn’t the little break in it hurt your 
heart, as you listen?” 

As this first rapture fades, there come other joys, as if to 
whip her bounding love to an ever swifter pace. The baby 
smiles! It is like the birth of a fair soul in a fair body; 
and she appeals to all her world to see this great thing. 
It makes for balance when she is tenderly laughed at, but 
she is not abashed by the jokes about colic and meaningless 
contractions of the muscles of the face. She knows what 
she knows, and the baby and she have a friendly understand- 
ing about it, a friendliness which the baby presently expresses 
in unmistakable gurgles and crows. 

Now is the beginning of true companionship, as mother 
and child play together. A naked soul looks forth at her 
from these crystal-clear eyes, unashamed and most beauti- 
ful. Only because her eyes are washed in love can the mo- 
ther herself endure to see it. 

This embodied energy overflows, by-and-by, spreading like 
a transforming atmosphere over the face of the world of 
things. Everything becomes a plaything—the world itself 
one great plaything. Everything is endowed with life from 
the fulness of the life that beholds it. Common household 
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A STRAY CURL STILL WAVES UPON THE PILLOW. 
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utensils are changed in the twinkling of an eye at the bid- 
ding of his majesty the Player. Olothes-pins are these? 
Never! They are birds, sheep, soldiers, what he wills. A 
Cesar such as Omsar never was, he flies the confines of 
time and space, and soars amid the eternities—a creator 
peopling his forming world with creatures flexible to his 
bidding. 

Later he finds limits to his power, and with them new de- 
lights. Here are other young monarchs whose wills now 
clash with his own, now reinforce it. He measures his 
strength with these other children; is defeated; rises again. 
There is a new zest to life; here are new fields to conquer— 
stubborn, resistant fields that tax all his strength. The 
mother, looking on, knows a new and nobler pride. These, 
her playing children, teach her deep lessons as she watches 
and dreams. The vague thoughts and profound emotions 
of her own childhood come to clearer consciousness, and help 
her to catch the rhythm of the world-forces at play. 

Her husband comes home from work in the cool of the 
evening and pauses beside her to watch the frolicking chil- 
dren. With a shout they fall upon him, and drag him, only 
half protesting, into the game. Tired as he is, he tosses hat 
and coat aside, and romps with them. His wife sees the 
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THEY MUST SPEAK TO GOD A LITTLE. : 








boyhood she never knew, and arrives at an understanding 
wifehood. So he, too, was a boy like these? Yes; and he is 
one even to-day; yet how faithfully he labors at hard 
tasks! He tires soon, and throws himself, breathless, at her 
feet. §$he-slips her hand into his, stooping to do it, and 
they look into each other’s eyes with a smile. 

The long bright day of childhood draws to a rebellious 
close. Sleep, the conqueror, comes to take possession of a 
recalcitrant foe. .It is hard to drop the riotous joys, to still 
the tingling nerves, to relax the tense muscles. The chil- 
dren must stop playing, it seems; they must speak to God 
a little; they must resign their sovereign wills. With what 
jaunty irrelevance it is done! And the mother smiles to 
herself, and feels for a moment as if she had looked into 
God’s eyes, as she did into her husband’s, and shared an in- 
timate tenderness with Him. 

At last, asleep! The tossing limbs have suddenly stilled 
at some unheard word of command. A stray cur! still waves 
upon the pillow. 

Silence steals into the room—silence, and the reach of the 
great star-filled spaces. The mother’s heart, thrilling as 
Mary’s thrilled, lifts itself in a wordless prayer, too deep 
for any utterance but the long service of the years to come. 
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HEN the Rev. 
\W Charles Lut- 
widge Dodg- 
son, affectionately 
known to millions of 
readers as Lewis Car- 
roll, was a small boy, he 
made friends of the 
earthworms, and fur- 
nished them with weap- 
ons in the shape of frag- 
ments of pipe with 
which they might in- 
dulge in warfare if they 
were so inclined. The 
original quaintness of 
this idea was prophetic 
of the imagination 
which some day was to 
create a wonderland for 
old and young to wan- 
der in with delight. 
Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland originated, 
very fitly, in the re- 
quest of Lewis Carroll’s 
little friends, the Lid- 
dell children, to tell 
them tales; whereupon 
he began, quite uncon- 
scious of the signifi- 
eance of the incident, 
the stories about Alice. 
Most of them were re- 
lated while these boon 
companions were out 
rowing, and Mr. Car- 
roll later promised to 
write the stories down 
under the name of 
Alice’s Adventures Un- 
derground for Alice 
Liddell, who was the 
heroine’s prototype. It 
may be interesting to 
American children to 
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From “ Through the Looking-Glass.” 


“SHE THOUGHT SHE MIGHT AS WELL DUST HIM A LITTLE, HE 
WAS SO COVERED WITH ASHES.” 
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know that the Alice of the book was born on 
the 4th of July, 1862, for it was on that day 
that the famous little rowing expedition took 
place and the first story of Alice was told. 
It was George Macdonald who induced the 
author to submit the tale to a publisher, and 
no one was more surprised than Carroll him- 
self at its immense success. Sir John Tenniel 





From “ Through the Looking-Glass.” 


“THE JABBERWOCK, WITH EYES OF FLAME, 
CAME WHIFFLING THROUGH THE TULGEY WOOD, 


AND BURBLED AS IT CAME.” 
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made the drawings, which seemed impossible 
of improvement until Peter Newell became 
the illustrator of the new edition of Alice 
last year, and its present companion volume, 
Through the Looking-Glass. The Newell 
humor is so exquisitely in accord with the 
fantastic quaintness of the stories, that the 
only wonder is that no one thought of asking 
Mr. Newell to do it be- 
fore. His sympathetic 
comprehension of Alice 
is best expressed in 
his own words: “A 
sweet childish spirit at 
home in the midst of 
mystery, a de- 
mure, quaint little girl, 
with a strict regard for 
the proprieties of life, 
and a delicate sense of 
consideration for the 
feelings of others . 
and that simple, sincere 
faith which seems to be 
the peculiar property 
of childhood, and which 
upon all occasions in- 
duces a respectful at- 
titude, however absurd 
may be the situation.” 
It is interesting to ob- 
serve the differences in 
conception of the two 
artists, who must inevi- 
tably be compared. Ten- 
niel’s “ Jabberwock” is 
a more offensive-looking 
beast than Newell’s, and 
Newell’s monster is not 
only “whiffling” as it 
comes through the “ tul- 
gey wood,” but “ bur- 
bling” as well, which 
evidently means, in Mr. 
Newell’s interpretation, 
blowing bubbles. What 
more logical meaning 
could be given to 
the word “burbling ”? 
And burbling parties, 
not bubble parties, 
would be an improve- 
ment in social nomen- 
clature. Tenniel’s chess 
people are of somewhat 
fierce aspect. Newell’s 
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are blander, more lu- 
dicrously fatuous. 

Every one knows the 
story of Through the 
Looking-Glass—of how 
the mirror into which 
Alice was peering melt- 
ed to a silvery mist, 
through which she pass- 
ed and leapt lightly 
into the Looking-Glass 
House on the other side; 
of how she found the 
chess King and Queen 
living there, and of all 
the absurd and wonder- 
ful beings she encoun- 
tered in that land of de- 
light. And who does not 
know “ Jabberwocky,” 
which, though never in- 
cluded in the learned 
lists of the best fifty 
poems, could scarcely be 
spared from English 
literature. 

Carroll’s relations 
with children were those 
of companion and equal 
—the only footing upon 
which that unspeakable 
blessing, the real love of 
children, may be won. 
It may well be under- 
stood what a charm he 
had for them, reaching 
their eager hearts by the 
flowery path of the 
fancies we now share in 
his books. There is an 
entry in the diary, in- 
cluded in his Life and 
Letters, which throws 
some light on this domi- 
nant phase of his char- 
acter: 

“After luncheon I 
went to the Tennysons’; and got Hallam and 
Lionel to sign their names in my album. 
Also I made a bargain with Lionel that he 
was to give me some MS. of his verses, and I 
was to send him some of mine. It was a 
very difficult bargain to make; I almost de- 
spaired of it at first, he put in so many con- 
ditions—first, I was to play a game of chess 
with him; this, with much difficulty, was re- 

Vout. XXXVI.—54. 
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From * Through the Looking-Glass.” 


“THE POOR KING LOOKED UNHAPPY, AND STRUGGLED WITH 
THE PENCIL 


FOR SOME TIMR.” 


duced to twelve moves on each side; but this 
made little difference, as I checkmated him 
at the sixth move. Second, he was to be al- 
lowed to give me one blow on the head with 
a mallet (this he at last consented to give 
up). I forget if there were others, but it 
ended in my getting the verses, for which I 
have written out ‘The Lonely Moor’ -for 
him.” 
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It is difficult to think of Alice’s gentle cre- 
ator as mathematical lecturer at Christ 
Church, Oxford, or as the author of learned 
mathematical works such as Euclid and His 
Modern Rivals. He was indeed an original 
and complex character. His life was full of 
good works performed continually and with- 
out ostentation; yet in some of his relations 
he was exceedingly difficult, notably in his at- 
titude toward illustrators of his work, with 
whom he had numerous insignificant differ- 
ences, Sir John Tenniel finally concluded, 
after completing Through the Looking-Glass, 
to do no more work for him, and Harry Fur- 
niss was asked to illustrate his future stories. 
Mr. Furniss, despite the discouraging prophe- 
cies of friends, succeeded in sustaining his 
friendship with the author through a period 
of seven years of illustrative work. He says 
in his Confessions of a Caricaturist: “To 
Carroll I was not Hy. F., but some one else, 
as he was some one else. I was wilful and 
erratic, bordering on insanity. We, therefore, 
got on splendidly . . . Lewis Carroll was as 
unlike any other man as his books were un- 
like any other author’s books. It was a re- 
lief to meet the pure, simple, innocent 
dreamer of children, after the selfish, com- 
mercial mind of most authors. Carroll was a 
wit, a gentleman, a bore, and an egotist, and, 
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From “ Through the Looking-Glass.” 









“THE NEXT MOMENT THEY WERE DANCING ROUND IN A RING.” 


like Hans Andersen, a spoilt child. It is re- 
corded of Andersen that he actually shed 
tears, even in late life, should the cake at tea 
be handed to any one else before he chose the 
largest slice. Carroll was not selfish, . . . but 
his egotism was all but second childhood.” 
When it was first suggested to Peter Newell 
that he do again the work which Sir John 
Tenniel had done so well in illustrating the 
Alice stories, it was with a certain diffidence 
that he undertook Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland. But when it was completed and re- 
ceived with so cordial a welcome from lovers 
of Alice, who recognized the distinctly pleas- 
ing and quaint individuality of the new pic- 
tures, it became less difficult to commit Mr. 
Newell to new illustrations for Through the 
Looking-Glass, five of which are reproduced 
here by courtesy of the publishers. In his 
drawings of Alice Mr. Newell has used his 
own little daughter Josephine as a model. 
Peter Newell began his artistic career work- 
ing in crayon some years ago. Not caring to 
pursue this branch of art, however, he did 
desultory illustrating for humorous papers, 
his first work appearing in the now defunct 
New York Graphic. In 1893 came his first 
success with Harper’s Macazine, the drawing 
of a negro subject, which appeared in the 
“Drawer” for January. The chief Newellian 
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characteristic of this 
piece of work lies in the 
q eyes of the negroes. It 
was his now famous pic- 
ture, ““ Wild Flowers,” 
published later in the 
same magazine, which 
started people talking 
about the creator of that 
simple but inimitable 
illustration of the timid 
child. In all of Mr. 
Newell’s pictures is 
the same quality, though 
in varying degree, 
that made this pic- 
d ture’s popularity — the 
quality of truth under 
' the nonsense—and this 
it is that forges the 
link between this artist’s 
} work and the work of 
. Lewis Carroll. For the 
charm of the Alice 
stories is their charac- 
teristic good sense in the 
midst of nonsense —a 
delightful mystery so 
humanized as to be no 
mystery at all, the most 
impossible creatures and 
events seeming quite 
natural and to be ex- 
pected, and this because 
of the underlying truth. 
Another common dis- 
tinction of writer and 
artist is that the work 
of both is enjoyed as 
keenly by the “old” 
children as by the 
young. “Do you know 
your Alice?’ is a ques- 
tion which many 
grown-ups can answer “‘we CAN TALK,’ SAID THE TIGER-LILY,‘ WHEN THERE’S 
in a pleased affirmative. ANYBODY WORTH TALKING TO.’” 





From “ Through the Looking-Glass " 


, [Epiror’s NoTE,—Fér the illustrations of this article we are indebted to the new holiday edition of 
‘ Through the Looking-Glass, iMustrated by Mr. Newell. ] 
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CHAPTER IX 
MANLY SPORTS 


HAVE been writing like a 
man milliner. I have found 
no manly tale to set forth— 
only a record of domesticity 
almost florid in its decorative 
f detail. Let the accomplished 
specialist in obscure psychology seek, and 
find if he can, the reason. For me, let me 
only say that had Chloe written it the tale 
had been far otherwise. Chloe would havé 
dwelt, at strenuous length, on my encounter 
with the coal-man who refused to carry sacks 
down our cellar stairs’ Had he contented 
himself with a courteous refusal, my sym- 
pathies, I own, would have been with him, 
for the stairs are medizval in their uncom- 
promising inconvenience, their gratuitous 
dangerousness. 

But the coal-man did not stop at that, 
and when I came on the scene Chloe, with 
tears of pure rage in her eyes, and in the 
low sweet voice that is always lowest and 
sweetest when she is most furious, was or- 
dering him out. And he was explaining, in 
detail, what he would be if he would go be- 
fore he was ready. So I turned him out. 
Chloe would have made an epic of this. 

Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 1, Vou. XXXVI. 








I suppose cutting down dead trees is manly 
work, and I certainly did that. Also I sawed 
them into lengths proportioned to the wood- 
basket. But Chloe always sat on the bough 
to keep it steady, so sawing cannot count 
as mere man’s work. Rabbit-catching sounds 
manly enough, but Chloe was in that too, 
more or less. The incident which led to the 
rabbiting was, however, my show entirely, 
and I confess to a certain pride in it. My 
presence of mind, as well as my dramatic 
ability, was called into play, and I was 
pleased with myself on both counts. 

I was wandering in the orchard at dusk 
one evening, pushing through the long grass 
and nettles, and trying to fix in my memory 
the way of the growing of apple boughs, for 
the ghost’s next illustration. The mists of 
October drifted like wraiths among the trees, 
and the scent of wet earth had mingled with 
itself the perfume of sadness and regret and 
memory. In spring the wet earth smells of 
hope and joy and the green future. I had 
stood in contemplation for some moments be- 
fore the golden-pippin tree, and was really 
beginning to know its gnarled face by heart, 
when TI heard a scratch and a squeak, and a 
voice said, “ Got ’im!” 

I moved cautiously round my tree. In 
the open space beyond the orchard the wild 
rabbits have made their burrows, and here, 
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grouped round one of the rabbit-holes, were 
two men, three dogs, a boy, and several fer- 
rets—the last in bags. 

I was still unseen. I reflected. If I called 
on these rabbit-thieves to surrender, they 
would probably decline to do so on any terms. 
Indeed, why should they? There were six 
of them, not counting the ferrets, and I was 
only one. That was the point. If I had only 
been three—or even two! Could I not be 
two, or even three? How could it be done? 
Arithmetic is a difficult branch of science. 
I reflected again. The men had killed the 
rabbit, replaced the net over the hole, and 
resumed their several stations at the mouths 
of other burrows. The dusk was falling fast. 
I crept away for a dozen yards. Then, as- 
suming the gruffest voice at my command, 
and rolling my r’s to the highest pitch, I 
cried out: “George! Fred! Dick!” and 
faintly answering in a tone I hoped would 
seem to come from a distance, I voiced a 
couple of shrill, “ Yes, sirs”; then with my 
stick I beat madly on the underbushes and, 
rushing forward, shouted in the voice of my 
uncle’s old Scotch gardener: 

“ Heck, lads; forrard wi’ ye! We've gotten 
the rogues the noo!” 

Had one of the rogues been a Scot—but, 
no, all were good Deptford-bred ruffians. As 
I neared them, shouting, “ Come on, my lads 
—come on!” my rogues fled incontinently, 
followed by their boy and their dogs, leaving 
to me, as prize, fifteen rabbit-nets, five fer- 
rets in bags, end one in a burrqw. This last 
came out presently, creeping like a yellow 
snake, and looking round with bright eyes 
and ever-moving head for his master. I 
captured him, collected the nets and the 
bagged ferrets, and went back, chuckling, to 
Chloe. A well-worn trick, but a good one— 
a relic of the old smuggling days, a preven- 
tive-officer’s stratagem. I deserve no credit 
for it, but I do think I did the voices well. 

This is all by way of prelude to our rab- 
biting. We housed our ferrets in the stable 
and hung the nets jin the kitchen. And it 
was Jim who suggested, one Saturday after- 
noon when the October sun was burnishing 
the coppery leaves of our beeches, and gild- 
ing the little quivering hearts that hang from 
the silver birch, that we should “have some 
sport.” Bates was invited to join; this seem- 
ed, as Yolande said, only his due as a pro- 
fessional ferret. Our tenant came with him. 
Yolande declined to join the glad throng. 


“T think it’s cruel,” she said, shortly. 

“ But you eat rabbit pie,” objected Chloe. 

“Yes, and I eat mutton chops. But I’m 
not a butcher.” 

“Tt’s very exciting sport,” said our tenant. 
“ And we shall probably catch nothing.” 

“Then doesn’t that make your sport silly 
in fact as well as cruel in aspiration?” 

“Do come!” he said. “ You can sit in 
your favorite apple-tree with a volume of 
moral stories and cheer us on, by your pres- 
ence and your disapprobation.” 

So Yolande established herself in the low 
forked bough of the apple-tree with a volume 
of Ruskin. “As near to moral stories as I 
can get,” she told our tenant. But she sat 
with her pretty back towards the scene of 
our sport, and refused even to turn her head 
and look at us. 

Chloe, in spite of my warnings, was eager- 
ly anxious to help. She was more deft than 
any of us in staking the nets over the holes, 
and she handled the ferrets lovingly, because 
they loved her, and that was because she 
always fed them. 

We had no dogs and no guns, and I felt 
guiltily unsportsmanlike. At last all was 
ready; each of us crouched by his appointed 
rabbit-hole. I put in the handsomest ferret; 
he disappeared, and we awaited results in 
silence. Now and then we bent our heads to 
listen in quite a professional manner, as 
though we had been real poachers, for some 
sound of what might be happening under- 
ground. And nothing whatever seemed to be 
happening. We grew cramped, and changed 
our positions. Yolande heard the movement 
and called out, with insolent triumph, “ Any 
sport?” Indignantly we all said, “ Hush!” 
and the weary work of listening began again. 
Then, suddenly, just as hope had died in 
every breast, there was a rustle under- 
ground, a scamper-rush, a piteous little 
seream of horror and fear, and a small fat 
gray rabbit bolted out of the earth into the 
net over the hole where Chloe watched. She 
had it in her arms in an instant. Its feet 
were caught in the net, but as she held it it 
ceased to struggle, and lay paralyzed agains 
her bodice. . 

“Let me kill it, mum,” said Bates. 

“Or would you like to, mum?” asked Jim, 
kindly. “It was your rabbit, so it was! 
You just hold it up by the ears like this, and 
hit it a crack ‘longside o’ the head with the 
edge of your hand—so—” 
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But Chloe had fled, still clasping the rab- 
bit, and leaving us to look helplessly at each 
other. 

“Ladies are no good at sport,” said Bates, 
philosophically. “It’s their tender hearts, 
bless them—” 

“ Missus ‘Il let it loose in the garden, I 
shouldn’t wonder,” said Jim, in gloom. 

“ Better luck next time,” said the tenant, 
cheerfully. 

I left them to. recover the ferret and ar- 
range another siege. I found Chloe by the 
white-parlor fire stroking the rabbit, as it lay 
panting and wretched on her knee. 

“Well, spoil-sport?” I said. 

“Oh, Len, how could you—how could you 
let me? You knew what it would be like! 
Oh, did you hear it scream? It was like a 
little, little baby that some one was hurting! 
Don’t go back to them. Promise me you'll 
never, never, never hunt rabbits again!” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“T told you you wouldn’t like it,” I said. 

“T know, but you ought to have beaten 
me and locked me up, rather than let me go! 
I didn’t know, poor, poor little rabbity! I 
didn’t know!” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“ Keep it, of course,” she said, opening her 
eyes. 

“Wouldn’t it be happier if we let it loose 
again in the orchard ?” 

“ For some other ferret to go after? Never! 
Fancy running for your life with a long 
crawling horror coming after you in the black 
dark, all cruel teeth and claws, and just when 


you think you are safe, and see the safe green 


light world outside where you can run and 
hide, you rush into a net and get beaten to 
death! You must give away the ferrets! 
You must! I won’t bear it!” : 

I shrugged my shoulders again. “ Any- 
way,” I said, “the rabbit is slowly dying of 
fright in your arms. He doesn’t know when 
he is well off.” 

I got a basket and some cabbage leaves. 

We shut in the rabbit and watched him 
through the cracks of the basket till we saw 
him recover enough to nibble. 
" “Now,” she said, “if you care the least 
bit about me you'll go straight back to those 
hateful people and tell them to stop. Yo- 
lande was quite right. 
is.” 

I admitted that in this case Yolande had 
chosen the better part. 


She nearly always © 
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“And don’t bring those hateful ferrets 
back. I don’t want ever to see them again.” 

“But what am I to do with them?” 

“T don’t care,” said Chloe, with almost a 
sob; “anything—give them away, drown 
them, strangle them.” 

“Oh, Chloe! Chloe!” I said, “your own 
little ferrets that have eaten out of your 
hand and climbed round your neck? Drown 
them? Strangle them? Never! I will ad- 
vertise them in the Bazar and Mart in 
exchange for gold-fish or anything useful, 
and Bates shall keep them till I find a pur- 
chaser.” 

“All right,” she said, impatiently, “ only 
go now. Go! Or they'll have killed an- 
other.” 

They had killed three. The soft fluffy 
bodies lay side by side on the brown turf, 
and even as I came upon the scene there was 
a rustle and a scream,—I thought of Chloe, 
and I hated to hear it,—and next moment 
Yolande—yes, Yolande herself—rose from 
beside the hole with a live rabbit struggling 
in her hands among meshes of net. 

“Here,” she said, gently disengaging its 
helpless little feet from the netting and hold- 
ing it up tenderly by the ears, “ you kill it, 
Jim. I think you do it quicker than the 
others. And that makes four.” She turned 
her back on the executioner and met my 
eyes. 

“Yolande,” I cried, “ this cruel sport—” 

“Tt’s not really cruel,” she protested, “ and 
it’s very exciting. I’d rather die like that 
myself than die slowly of starvation when I 
got too old to go out after my food. That’s 
the end of wild animals, you know, if we 
don’t eat them. Isn’t it?’ She appealed al- 
most abjectly from me to the tenant, who 
said, “ That’s so!” And I knew she was re- 
hearsing those arguments by which he had 
drawn her down from her apple-tree to share 
in the sport. 

“T’m very sorry,” I said, “but the sport 
is now over. My wife decrees a reprieve to 
the rabbits, and banishes the ferrets. Bates, 
I wish you’d cart them off and get rid of 
them somehow.” 

The sporting party exchanged blank 
glances. Yolande’s was the only comment. 

“ Well!” she said. 

Jim and Bates collected the ferrets in a 
silence full, I knew, of disparaging reflec- 
tions on woman’s folly. 

Yolande and the tenant stood a moment 
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talking before they strolled off together, and 
[ heard him asking her why she should not 
ride out on her bicycle with him to see some 
coursing—only a thirty-mile ride. 

“ But I don’t think I do approve of it, real- 
ly,” she was saying, “ not when I’m cool and 
collected and in my right mind—” 

“But you will not be cool and collected 
when you see the first hare get up. You will 
be wild with excitement. You'll forget every- 
thing else.” 

“T don’t know that I want to.” 

“Yes, you do; you don’t want to cultivate 
nerves. If you don’t like sport—well, it’s 
simple enough, and half the best women 
there are don’t, either. If you do like it— 
well, you do, and so do the other half of the 
best women in the world. That’s all there is 
to it. And you do like sport. Look here, if 
[ could get a man to take on my work for 
Tuesday, we could start early, say about 
nine. Do say you will.” 

I did not hear what she said, for they had 
strolled off down the path that leads to the 
moat, and when next I saw them they were 
engineering the leaky punt under the middle 
arch of the old bridge. Yolande in her blue 
cloth and fox fur was standing in an inch 
and a half of water, and hanging on to a 
muddy punt-pole; the tenant was instructing 
her. 

Yolande! I shrugged my shoulders for the 
third time that day, and I went in to my 
wife. She was sitting by the fire in the beech- 
wood rocking-chair, singing low to herself; 
the song sounded like “ Bye, baby bunting.” 
I suppose the rabbit put it into her head. 

[ never regretted that rabbit. In three 
days it was perfectly tame; in a week it 
played with the cats and sat up on the hearth- 
rug, unconcernedly washing its face. At the 
end of a fortnight it flopped after Chloe, in 
and out, up stairs and down stairs, like a small 
and very plump kangaroo. When the cats 
grew too catty in their play the rabbit would 
turn round and use his deadly hind foot. 
They presently learned to respect this, and 
the rabbit was master of the hearth-rug. 

Yolande went to see that coursing, I be- 
lieve, though she never spoke to Chloe of it. 
And she listened to tales of tigers from the 
tenant—more tales, and less convincing, than 
T should have thought any Girton girl could 
have borne. She also learned to take rose- 
cuttings, and did it without gloves. I looked 
on in a frenzy of annoy€nce, which T hid, 


even—indeed, most of all—from Chloe. The 
tenant is a man of ideas—but I never heard 
him talk anything but the visible—concrete 
to Yolande. I felt a horrid suspicion that 
he thought her a bit of a prig, and that he 
was actually daring to try to “form her”; 
the audacity took my breath away. But Yo- 
lande was placid, and seemed to breathe with- 
out effort. 

Mindful of that scorned suggestion of my 
wife’s on the night of the first dinner party 
at the cottage, I looked straight before me 
and cultivated an air of seeing nothing. I 
sometimes wondered whether Yolande ima- 
gined that we did not see anything, or wheth- 
er she knew we saw anything, and did not 
care, or whether she really believed that there 
was nothing to see. She had arranged, as 
usual, to personally conduct three model 
young persons on a winter tour through the 
art treasures of Italy, and her going was 
fixed for the week after Christmas. She had 
some private pupils, and went up to struggle 
with them two or three times a week, but for 
the most part she was with us. And I was 
glad to have her—first, because she is ever 
a sight for sore eyes, and secondly, because 
I began to see that I did not want either to 
give up my ghost-fathered pencil-work, nor 
yet, for some obscure reason which I can’t 
even indicate, to confess to Chloe that it was 
not Yolande, but I, who had tinkered her 
drawings. My own work, my writing, grew 
less and less important to me—only the Week- 
ly Wilderness still commanding the service 
of habit. 

The curious change whose initial throes I 
had felt when first we came to the Red House 
had worked in Chloe and in me, till now, 
while the house was usually tidy to distrac- 
tion, Chloe’s wardrobes and chests were in the 
wildest confusion. 

“T know,” she said one day, when TI opened 
a drawer and silently confronted her with a 
swollen mass of lace, ribbons, handkerchiefs, 
scarfs, bead necklaces, letters, collars, wrist- 
bands, brass-headed nails, and the long-lost 
hammer, all inextricably tangled up with the 
ball of twine I had been looking for—“I 
know. You see, it is so important to keep the 
house tidy—and I do tidy up.” 

“You do indeed,” I said, fishing up from 
the bottom of the drawer the penknife that 
T had missed since last Tuesday week. 

“Oh, I am so sorry. But I do forget so 
where things are.” 
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“Now I don’t. I never tidy up, but I al- 
ways know where to find my pencils, and I’m 
never in any doubt as to where I put the 
India rubber.” 

“What do you want with India rubber, 
anyhow?” she asked, and I trembled for my 
secret. 

“T meant that you are,” I said, feebly. 

“Perhaps,” she said, “if you would tidy 
up a little sometimes, I could keep the in- 
sides of things tidier. Let’s have a grand 
clearing up now, this instant minute, and then 
I really will try! I must learn to be tidy, 
Len, before I’m too old to learn anything.” 

We did have a grand clearing up, begin- 
ning with that corner drawer. When all was 
neat—the scarfs folded, the ribbons rolled, 
the handkerchiefs restored to the historic 
handkerchief-case—I tried the other drawer. 
It was locked. , 

“ Oh, that’s tidy,” she hastily assured me. 

“ What’s in it?” I asked, idly. 

“Oh, nothing much— only little things. 
I'll show you some day when we’ve nothing to 
do but to be kind to each other. Now we'll 
go and clear out the sideboard cupboards and 
all the rest of it.” 

We did. We found many things—the lost 
corkscrew and the button-hook and the Nine- 
teenth Centuries that were missing. It took 
us all day, and when it was done there was 
a place for nearly everything, and everything 
that had-a place was in it. The residue loom- 
ed hateful on a tray in the hall—odd stoppers, 
screws, knobs, handles of knives, curtain 
rings—all the litter that has no place and 


that one eannot bear to throw away. We: 


looked at it in despair. Then I caught up the 
tray. 

“ Come, light of my eyes,” I cried, exulting; 
“ there is only one thing that we need—a lum- 
ber-room.” 

We toiled joyously to the top of the house, 
I with the tray and Chloe with the little 
copper coal-scuttle whose broken handle we 
meant to get mended when we could afford it. 
We chose a fair-sized room, out of our many 
disused ones, opened the shutters, and dumped 
down our treasures on the floor. Our old 
tendency to furnish one room at the expense 
of another came irresistibly upon us, and we 
ransacked the house, carrying off to the lum- 
ber-room everything we could possibly not 
want. The house looked very bare when we 
had done, and for weeks I found myself toil- 
ing up those stairs in search of some necessary 





for one of us which the other had confiscated 
as “rubbish,”—but we certainly had a most 
impressive lumber-room. 

“And now,” said my wife, looking round 
with pride, “clearing up will be simply a 
pleasure.” 

Yolande was severe as ever when she came 
back from watching a football match at the 
Rectory Field, and found us, very dirty and 
very happy, resting on the stairs. 

“Dear Babes in the Wood,” she said, “ did 
they invent a new pretty game to waste their 
time on?” 

“Td rather waste my time at a game I 
can play, than one I can only look on at,” 
said I, severely. “Sit down; there are plen- 
ty of stairs.” 

“Thank you. As to games, c’est selon,” 
she said, unfastening her furs. “ By-the-way, 
before I go to southern climes I should like 
to render an account of my stewardship. I'll 
write it down. Give me a pencil, somebody, 
and the back of an envelope.” 

She wrote busily for some time, then hand- 
ed the paper to Chloe, who took it in her little 
grimy hand and read aloud: 


“* Successes AND FAILURES OF 
an Amateur AGENT 


“<1. Getting one good servant to keep her 
situation by letting her keep her husband in 
it. 

“*9. Letting cottage to ferret at £15 a 
year. 

“<3. Getting the Prosser rat turned out. 

“<4. Letting other cottage for £35. 

“5. Dyeing fruit-thief (a failure). 

“<6. Letting garden and orchard to mar- 
ket gardener for £20 a year and as much 
fruit and vegetables as you require.’ 

“ Yolande, you never have!” 

She rose and bowed. “Go on,” she said; 
and Chloe, merely pausing to embrace her, 
went on: 

“<*7. Letting small cottage to foreman of 
market gardener for £17 a year.’ 

“Oh, Yolande, this is too much! You 
really are a genius! And only one failure.” 

“And that was half a success,” said I. 
“Oh, Yolande, what a glorious baking of 
beautiful pies! And yet you said you would 
never have a finger in any pie again.” 

“T can’t help it,” she pleaded. “I was 
born to it. Give me another envelope—no, 
not one with so many post-marks—and I'll 
make a brief finamcial statement.” 
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“ yoLANDE!” I CRIED, “THIS IS CRUEL SPORT.” 
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She scribbled again. This is what she 
wrote: 


By 1 Sepate BOM. icccdshiccoticiccs. Oe 
“ 1 large cottage rent................ 35 
“ 1 small Ot Pebbuan iheo wars. ae 
“ 1 garden.. iin paige abened Cums 'h) ae 
“ 1 uncle deceased. . ‘ 200 
Stories, output and price ‘eatimated on 
past 6 months.. aaa TT ae 
Illustrations, on past 3 months. . ere 


0 err 


“ There’s your yearly income! How’s that 
for high?’ she asked, flashing a glance of 
triumph at us. 

We had known well enough that our in- 
come was increasing, that we no longer had, 
as Chloe said, to look all round every shil- 
ling. We had told Yolande, gleefully, the 
amount of every check we had received. But 
we had kept no accounts. She had. 

We all three fell into each other’s arms, 
or something very like it. 

“You shall have that book of Beardsley 
drawings for a Christmas present, Len,” said 
my wife, “and Yolande shall have a gold 
horseshoe brooch with turkisses in it, as be- 
comes a sporting lady.” 

“Tt wouldn’t become a bailiff and house 
agent,” said Yolande. 

“Never mind. You shall have a bangle 
with a double dangling heart—ours—and an 
inscription inside that would get you a situa- 
tion anywhere. And Chloe shall have—” I 
stopped. 

“ What, Len?” 

“A very beautiful present indeed. Some- 
thing we never thought we’d have. No, 
I won’t tell you. It’s going to be a sur- 
prise.” 

Yolande had taken off her veil, folded it 
very carefully, and driven three little tur- 
quoise-headed pins through it. Now she 
said, “I’m beginning to think that surprises 
are the best. things in life—especially when 
one surprises one’s self.” 

“Have you surprised yourself lately?” 
Chloe asked, picking up the rabbit by its 
ears. It had followed her, as usual. 

“Very much.” I held my breath. The 
very cigarette trembled in my dusty fingers. 


Could it be that already that tenant had. 
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taught Yolande to be surprised at herself? 
A sigh of relief broke from me as she went 
on: “I am absolutely astounded—and charm- 
ed too, of course—at my own cleverness. But 
all this is a swan-song. I shall have my fin- 
ger in no more pies—for good or ill. My 
career of usefulness is at an end. Hence- 
forth I shall be a female fogy; never a pie 
shall be the worse nor the better for me. I 
shall cram young geese. No more and no less. 
Mark my words, I have gone up like the 
rocket, and like the stick I shall come down— 
if I have not already.” She took off her hat, 
and twisted the blue velvet and fur in her 
hands. “ Mine is indeed a dark and terrible 
lot!” she said, smiling brilliantly at us. Then 
without more words she withdrew. 

Chloe sighed, not sadly: “ Poor, dear Yo- 
lande! I do really believe she doesn’t know 
what is the matter with her.” 

“ And what is?” I ventured. 

“ Make your own diagnosis.” 

“Yours is?” 

Silence. 

“What is the matter with her?” 

“Oh, nothing! Len.” 

“Well?” 

“T think I’m glad.” 

“ What of?” 

“ About her.” 

“What about her?” 

“Oh, don’t be tiresome!” 

“What, do words fail you in a crisis? 
Mine are at flood.” 

“No, don’t! You know what I mean.” 

“T understand you to mean that you re- 
joice to see Othello’s occupation gone. You 
are glad that your friend has renounced her 
dearest pastime and will finger her neigh- 
bors’ pies no more.” 

“Dog in the manger!” said my wife. 

“ No,” I said, eagerly. “I’m almost sure 
that I’m not quite sorry.” 

“For what?” 

“ For her.” 

“ Why should you be?” 

“ Because I see,” I answered, slowly, “ what 
you mean me to see,—whether she knows it 
or not, she’ll soon be baking her own pies.” 

“Yes,” said Chloe; “she’ll understand 
then.” 

“Yes,” said I; “one understands many 
things when one bakes at home.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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O an Anxious Mother: It 
is very good of you to say 
you always read what I write. 
This prejudices me at once 
in your favor. An enthusias- 
tic desire to aid in any way 
a woman of such nice discrimination and 
subtle insight prompts me to bestow freely 
and with lavish hand what everybody asks 
for, everybody gives, everybody needs, and 
nobody takes—advice. 

The backward child, as you yourself sug- 
gest, is a laggard and a loiterer, whose per- 
sonality unfolds slowly and whose powers of 
expression are few. Whether quiet or rest- 


less, and there are both kinds, children of re-- 


tarded development remain too long in the 
stage of helpless infancy. This unnatural 
condition may be slight, as when walking is 
deferred or speech belated. Time will often 
remedy such minor deficiencies, delays due 
to mere slackening of speed. But there are 
more important defects that it is well to rec- 
ognize early, both for the child’s sake and 
for the sake of others. 

What constitutes a backward child? How 
can you tell one when you see it? These are 
natural questions. The fact is, there are no 
distinctive marks, no special signs by which 
backward children can be recognized off- 
hand. Some are well-formed, well-favored, 
graceful, and lovely; though this is not by 
any means the rule. In the majority of in- 
stances, a certain something difficult to de- 
scribe stamps the child as different from his 
fellows. His lack of command over himself 
suggests illness to the inexperienced. Hence 
the frequent inquiry: “What is the matter 
with the baby?’ I can see that this troubles 
you. Yet it is not how a child looks that 
classifies him; it is what he does, what he is, 
what he loves and seeks. How find this 
measure of conduct? This gauge of person- 
ality? There is a simple road that leads to 
its revelation. Ask yourself what the little 
one was doing at certain periods of his ca- 
reer—when two years old, for instance, three 
months, five weeks, ten days—and compare 
your child’s history with the scientific records 


ut in © 
of ordinary infant attainment. Wiseacres 
who study babies, notably Preyer, have for- 
mulated facts concerning infants and their 
little performances that set the pace of the 
normal child’s development. Thus it has 
become an easy matter to discover early in 
life whether a baby is expanding according 
to the usual human standards; whether its 
eyesight, its hearing, its muscles, its mind, 
are all acquiring the right quality of power 
and efficiency. Little children of the every- 
day type do pretty much the same thing at 
the same age all the world over. The “re- 
markable child” of two- or three is usually 
like every other of the same age and station 
—remarkable. 

The new-born baby is sensitive to light 
when a day or two old; starts when gently 
touched at about the third day; and tastes 
at the end of the first week. The memory of 
a normal infant is first active as to taste and 
smell; then to touch, sight, and hearing. 
Strong odors will cause contortions during 
the first hours of life. Baby is pleased with 
food during the first month, with his bath, 
and with the sight of objects round about him. 
He now makes use of vowel sounds; and often 
squints in the most alarming manner, be- 
cause the eyes do not as yet act together. 
Tears overtake him when three weeks old, 
and smiles follow a few days later. During 
the second month he recognizes human voices; 
turns toward sounds; is charmed with music 
and with the sight of human faces; uses con- 
sonants for the first time: says am-ma, ta-hu, 
g6, ara. Tickling causes laughter; and ob- 
jects can be clasped with four little fingers. 
When three months old, the infant cries out 
with joy at the sight of his parents, and 
listens with attention to sounds, as the tick- 
ing of a watch. At four months, he begins 
to imitate; holds his head up permanently; 
and finds delight at seeing himself in a 
mirror. His eye movements are now perfect; 
and he makes an opposition movement with 
the thumb in grasping. Baby sits up at the 
sixth month, averts his head in sign of re- 
fusal at the seventh, and also places himself 
upright on the nurse’s lap; is filled with 
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astonishment at new sights and sounds when 
eight months old; and four weeks later stands 
on his feet without support. At the tenth 
month, the little pilgrim makes his first at- 
tempt at walking; pushes a chair when a 
year old; and walks at the age of fifteen 
months. This is the period when he laughs, 
smiles, gives a kiss, repeats syllables, and 
understands a number of words. He runs 
alone and rarely falls when sixteen months 
old. Little busybody executes orders with 
surprising accuracy from the twentieth to the 
twenty-fourth month; tries to sing, beat time, 
and dance to music. From the twenty-fifth 
to the thirtieth month, he uses sentences of 
several words; distinguishes colors correctly; 
begins to climb and jump and ask questions. 
When about three years old, he walks up stairs 
unaided. He now speaks distinctly, accord- 
ing to the usages of the family; and asks 
questions without ‘end. Did your child 
journey through babyhood in this fashion? 
Was this your little pilgrim’s progress? Did 
he laugh, ery, leap, dance, sing, at approxi- 
mately these same periods of his existence? 
Does he weep violently on occasion, scream, 
kick, get into all sorts of mischief, ask ques- 
tions now? If not, dear Anxious Mother, 
I very much fear he is what is called a back- 
ward child. 

What are you going to do about it? To 
find out, you have written to me. And I ac- 
cept the privilege of guiding you with a feel- 
ing akin to awe, so immense and vital is the 
task of arousing in sluggish human clay 
the beautiful human powers that are asleep. 

The development of the senses in the 
young is the basis of all their future men- 
tality. There is nothing in the mind that 
was not first in the senses. Sight, hearing, 
touch, taste, and smell are roads that lead 
to intellect; and mental superiority consists 
at bottom in the possession of superior 
senses. Think of the wonderful development 
of touch, hearing, sight, muscular sense, 
manifested by baby Mozart, who used his 
little nose for a sixth finger, striking it vio- 
lently against the keyboard when five little 
fingers were not sufficient to bring out the 
harmony he strived to express! Genius, 
during the developing-period of childhood, 
can see, hear, touch, taste, smell; for su- 
periority of mind always means superior 
senses. There is no exception to this rule. 

Light, color, form, odors, flavors, and 
sound call into activity sensory nerve- 


centres that result in consciousness. This 
process is exactly the same whether the con- 
sciousness is that of a man waking from 
slumber, or of a child awakening out of in- 
fancy. In the first instance, a sound, an 
odor, a touch, may insure complete conscious- 
ness. The awakening of mind is more com- 
plex. Unless all the sense organs are fed, 
the process is incomplete. Backward children 
are in their unnatural state of retarded de- 
velopment because they have feeble and in- 
ferior senses. And in sense-training, there- 
fore, is found their chief means of education 
and uplifting. Ideas come first from the out- 
side. Do not forget this, dear Anxious Mo- 
ther. From contact with things is gathered 
the seed that, nourished in the region of sen- 
sation, will later blossom as thought. 

Things are the child’s natural teachers. 
Balls, blocks, objects about the .room; leaf, 
twig, grass, sand, sticks, stones; the carts, 
horses, dogs, carriages, that crowd the street; 
beasts of the field, the birds of the air, the 
countless interests of country life, help him 
to discover and know himself. They culti- 
vate observation. Let me recall to your re- 
membrance the natural sequence in mental 
phenomena that result in ideas. First come 
perceptions, dependent upon the senses, upon 
touch, taste, ete. From sensations arise per- 
ceptions; and from perceptions come ideas. 
Words, which are symbols of things expressed 
by sound, can be rightly interpreted into 
ideas only in proportion to antecedent ex- 
perience with things. How can your child 
understand what is said to him, how ean he 
talk himself, if he has not ideas? .. . 

The backward child’s mind can be ap- 
proached in ways manifold and _ various, 
through sounds and sights and the touching 
of objects. Let us consider first the educa- 
tion of the skin, which is the organ of the 
sense of touch. It must be trained sys- 
tematically by the use of water, by the warm 
bath, the cold douche, the shower, and the 
plunge; by rubbing with coarse towels, with 
the hand, and by friction with the bath- 
brush; and also by the action of air upon 
the nude body. Do not be in any desperate 
hurry to clothe the child after his bath; have 
the room overheated if necessary, but let air 
strike the surface of the body freely. Let 
the little one walk about without clothing, 
on the rug, on the bare floor, across the bed, 
on chairs, everywhere, to experience many 
varieties of contact, of touch. In order to 
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receive every kind of contact impression, 
all available surfaces must be brought into 
contact with the skin. Two baths a day 
are often needed; the cold douche or shower 
in the morning, the little one standing in 
warm water, as a general nerve tonic and a 
form of passive gymnastics; and the warm 
plunge in the evening, to cleanse, stimulate, 
beautify the sluggish skin, as well as to give 
special exercise to the cutaneous muscles. In 
the house of Savoy, the ruling power of Italy, 
a backward child appears about once in so 
often. The new little Princess of Rome, 
Yolanda, has for a mother the handsomest 
royal personage in Europe; and, if reports 
speak true, one who is among the wisest. Re- 
gardless of tradition, Helen of Italy cares 
for her little daughter herself, aided by 
trained experts instead of court ladies chosen 
from noble families. She learns what to do 
for her child, etiquette notwithstanding, and 
does it like any ordinary loving mother. 
Princess Yolanda is reared according to the 
simple definite monotony of scientific rou- 
tine, and happens to be up to the present 
time a plain, every-day baby who is per- 
fectly well. She has two baths a day. And 
I have no doubt court ladies whisper behind 
their fans: “ I wouldn’t have my child treated 
in this way; no, not if all the doctors in the 
world advised it.” The one who laughs best, 
remember, is the one who laughs last. You 
will see an amazing improvement in your 
child’s personal appearance, in his physical 
and mental health, in his command over him- 
self as a whole, if you will resolutely secure 
for him the special education that the wise 
use of water can give. 

On the tips of the fingers and about the 
mouth the nerve-endings of touch are most 
abundant. Much knowledge finds its way 


. through these channels. Infants thrust ob- 


jects into the mouth as a matter of course; 
lick, taste, whatever they have a desire to 
know more about. If your little one has 
neglected this part of his education, teach 
him with all possible haste how these things 
can be done. Let him feel with his fingers 
and with his tongue every kind of surface; 
soft, hard, rough substances; smooth, jagged, 
irregular edges; draw the little hands over 
wet soap, smooth clay, dry sand, pebbles, 
beans, pease; over the walls, curtains, furni- 
ture, naming the different articles many times 
as he strokes each one in succession. Some 
day he will voluntarily grasp these objects 


and call them by their right names. Let 
your little laggard taste all manner of food, 
even that not included in ordinary regulation 
nursery diet, such as a spoonful of tea, coffee, 
chocolate, a nip of vinegar, a bit of horse- 
radish, cheese, olive, caviar, codfish; all this 
to help wake up mind by means of odors 
and flavors. Give him rough food, crumby 
food, different colored food—yellow carrots, 
turnips, red beets, tomatoes, green spinach, 
lettuce, beans, different colored desserts, and 
tinted fruits; and secure for him some raw 
food each day. Teach him to feed himself 
as soon as possible. Persist, when the proper 
time comes, even if each meal has to be one 
hour long. The gain in mind when a child 
can grasp a spoon and carry food to its mouth 
is inealeulable. He can then do many other 
things; perhaps talk. 

The gait is often peculiar when the senses 
are dull. Regular drill, beginning with 
standing against the wall, pushing a chair 
forward, carrying some light weight as balls 
or blocks when walking and marching, a 
scheme of graded effort that culminates in 
light calisthenics, will overcome in part the 
ungraceful carriage and jerky bodily motions 
that you deplore. A moving ball to catch the 
eye, a song to engage the ear, will aid in fixing 
the wandering attention and help eliminate 
irregular muscular effort. Music, that 
charms the two-months-old normal baby, is 
the backward child’s chief delight. This is at 
once the most encouraging and the most dis- 
couraging fact of his existence. Encoura- 
ging, in that it furnishes a definite starting- 
point for all education; and discouraging, 
because in connection with sluggish senses it 
classifies the child more than any other single 
peculiarity. Music is the most sensuous and 
least intellectual of all the fine arts. It is 
the most primitive and spontaneous; and for 
this very reason in its perfected form is the 
natural recreation of nations highly civilized. 
An-ardent love of music in itself proves no- 
thing, either for or against, in the region of 
mind. It is a gift, like an eye for color; a 
delight; a source of happiness. Savages dance 
and sing; and forever remain in the realm 
of song and dance; else were they no longer 
savages! Be not deceived. Mind is indeed 
but little awakened when movement and 
sound are its only modes of expression, its 
supreme delights. But you are not left com- 
fortless because of facts; they are your hope; 
a fortress strong and mighty. Sound and 
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rhythm furnish one of the broadest avenues 
of approach to a little laggard’s intellect. By 
them, messages may be sent to the brain that 
later will be translated into terms of varied 
activity and power. So buy for your little 
one a drum; teach him to beat it in time to 
some “catchy” air, and to march and sing 
as he does it. Get him a tambourine, casta- 
nets, a music-box, a canary bird. Play 
marches, waltzes, songs, on any instrument 
the family can master—on the piano, violin, 
banjo. Let him have definite music twice 
a day; and songs, sounds, with all his occupa- 
tions; let him hear thousands of words said, 
hummed, sung. There will be little or no re- 
sponse, perhaps; not for days or months. But 
this ceaseless toil is not wasted. The seed 
is not lost because the ground hides it from 
view. It germinates all the while, is rising 
to a higher form, slowly, slowly. 

An essential factor in all education is the 
companionship of equals. The backward 
child is never among equals when with chil- 
dren of his own age. Equality for him is 
only possible when with children younger 
than himself; perhaps also those of lower 
rank socially. From them much instruction 
and pleasure can come in the natural order 
of play with its give and take, its mutual in- 
terference and concession. This friendly in- 
tercourse must always be under careful su- 
pervision, unremitting watchfulness; for 
even the most gentle backward child may 
suddenly give way to an impulse of violence, 
and perhaps startle and annoy even those he 
loves the best. This is due to restlessness, to 
disordered mental impressions, and not to 
malice or vicious thought. 

The backward child needs about five guar- 
dian angels; five persons of earnest effort 
and active co-operation who will undertake 
with cheerful courage the sacred task of his 
training. First in point of love and duty 
come the parents. They are two, and can 
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work along the line of their own equipment, 
whatever that may be. A mother who is 
something of a musician, who can sing, play, 
dance, has an immense advantage. Then next 
in household importance comes the regular 
nurse or attendant, who must be faithful, 
patient, strong, to bear the burden of the 
child’s physical care, to do the necessary lift- 
ing, to keep the little one always spotless 
and shining, so that he may at all times be 
acceptable physically, and thus attract and 
retain new friends on his way through the 
world. A chance substitute for these three 
may be found in the cook or housemaid, if 
she proves judicious as well as kind. An ex- 
pert should preside over this little company, 
one familiar with natural methods of sense- 
training and possessed of sufficient force to 
supply with gentle, firm determination the in- 
spiring faith that enables an apprehensive 
yet partially converted family to keep in the 
narrow path of petty routine, of small per- 
formances, of daily drudgery undertaken in 
obedience to the highest ideals. As Mr. Lin- 
coln once said of his office: “If any man 
thinks it is easy to be President, let him try 
it.” If any woman thinks it is easy to de- 
velop a backward child, just let her try it for 
a while, and find out. 

The backward child needs humanizing. 
To sleep, to eat, to breathe—these are living 
functions shared by us with plants and ani- 
mals. To be human, something more is re- 
quired, To live the human life, we must 
laugh, we must weep, we must think about 
our own thoughts; and, grotesque as it sounds 
in the telling, we must be able to place the 
thumb at will on the tip of each finger sep- 
arately. Can your little one do these things? 
All your effort henceforth lies in activities 
that have for their object the acquisition of 
power to this end. To enable him to become 
distinctly and intrinsically human in con- 
duct as well as in fact. 
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luxury, indispensable that a woman 

be always appropriately gowned 
and look as though she had just stepped 
out of a bandbox. Her costume must 
be appropriate to the weather and also 
to whatever may be her occupation for 
the moment, whether for travelling, at- 
tending a garden party, going to the 
races, or for any 
other form of 
amusement. To be 
incorrectly gowned 
is decidedly bad 
form, and to be 
gowned in a way 
which gives the im- 
pression that the 
wearer is not care- 
ful of small details 
is quite inexcus- 
able. The variety 
of detail in the 
fashionable costume 
of to-day, the num- 
ber of different 
gowns required to 
be always correct, 
and the smart and 
finished appearance 
demanded of the 
well-dressed wo- 
man, combine to 
make the problem 


[’ is considered, in these days of 


and one which, 

oddly enough, seems to be as difficult 
for the woman who has a large in- 
come as for her who has only a limit- 
ed allowance to spend on dress. 

To begin with, the present style of 
dress is altogether too conspicuous, 
excepting for women who can go 
about entirely in private conveyances 
—this not only in their own carriages, 
but in private cars, on their own 
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Suirt-watst for half mourning. Gray and 
sa white louisine, with tiny tucks stitched with 
a most difficult one, black; white lawn tie stitched with black. 





yachts—and do not in any way mix 
with the general crowd. In spite of 
this fact, women who spend thousands 
of dollars on dress, but who do not 
always go about in private convey- 
ances, are seen most inappropriately 
gowned, while the woman who can- 
not afford to spend many hundreds on 
her wardrobe will look neat, trim, and 
smart in a simple 
costume, provided 
she has taken the 
time to supply her- 
self with one or 
two well - fitting, 
well-made gowns, 
and also has the 
faculty of keeping 
her clothes in or- 
der. 

To wear gowns 
trimmed with lace 
and embroidery in 
cars and on steam- 
boats, skirts made 
so long that they 
trail in the dust, 
and when held up 
show petticoats 
covered with lace, 
does not constitute 
a good style of 
dress, and never 
will, no matter 
how many dollars 
are expended. For 
travelling, for walking, for shopping, 
and for going about in the morning, 
the smartest gown for early autumn 
is the light-weight woollen; a closely 
woven cloth, however, is best, for the 
loosely woven ones seem too cool as 
soon as the weather gets a touch of 
frost. 

Of course all of the walking gowns 
must be made short, short enough to 
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makers last winter. 
The trimming on 
the short skirts 
should all be in 
long up-and-down 
lines. Embroidery 
or folds put on to 
go around the skirt 
instead of up and 
down cut the figure 
most unbecomingly, 
and are only suit- 
able for women who 
are so unfortunate 
as to be almost 
six feet tall. It 
must be remember- 
ed that all short 
skirts have the 
tendency to make 
the wearer look 
short unless. the 
lines of the skirt 
and the trimming 
are long. There 
may be bands or 
rows of braid on 
either side of the 
front breadth, the 
seams may be strap- 
ped, there may be 
at each seam—as is 
fashionable at pres- 
ent—a line of braid 
an inch wide, with 
a very narrow sou- 
tache braid put in 
circles opposite it: 
or one on either 
side of the front 
breadth. One or 
NeGuicee of soft white woollen goods; collar of dull-colored silk and two rows of this 
wool embroidery, and tucked white batiste; frill of batiste. style of trimming 
just around the 
clear the ground and at the same foot of the skirt will not be objection- 
time to hide the feet—a perfectly able even on the short skirt. 
possible combination, as was dis- The box-pleated skirt is now made 
covered by the leading French dress- so cleverly that it does not add any 
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unnecessary width to the hips; on the skirts, almost circular, with a seam 
contrary, it seems but to make them in the centre of the back, or are made 
smaller if the pleats are stitched precisely on the lines of the riding- 
down and the fulness cut away under- habits, buttoned down the front. 


neath. These false pleats, as they 
are sometimes called, have the ef- 
fect of long lines of trimming, 
and are almost always becoming. 
In the new cloths there is an un- 
defined line which also adds 
length, and in the grays and 
browns are many good patterns to 
be found. 

Brown is more fashionable for 
the moment than gray, for the 
dark grays are not becoming, and 
a light gray suit in the autumn 
looks cold. There are some good 
reds in the mixed cheviots, and 
some capital blues; there are not 
many good greens, for green has 
been so fashionable all summer 
as to have lost its novelty. Black 
is a favorite again, with touches 
of red or blue, but the most popu- 
lar of all, after the browns, are 
the blues in the rough serges with 
the large cord through them, and 
also in the cloth that has a cord. 

The taffeta silk and moiré silk 
costumes that were seen in the 
spring reappear again for the 
autumn. These have been made 
with an interlining in the jackets 
and with cloth waistcoats, and 
consequently are 
warm, but they are 
not good for gen- 
eral wear (although 
originally intended 
for that), but for 
visiting and church 
are capital  cos- 
tumes. 

The favorite coat 
of the moment is 


tight i fitting above Eventnc Gown of rose crépe de Chine, with heavy silk fringe knotted into the 
the waist, has long material ; frills of pink mousseline edged with black velvet. 
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These coats have flat bone buttons, 
the coats themselves being three- 
quarter length. It is a return to the 
severe tailor style, and is a relief af- 
ter the over-trimmed cloth gowns that 
have been fashionable for so long. 
But these plain gowns do not take 
the place of the elaborate cloth 
gowns, which are already to be found 
in the light shades, and made up in 
almost fantastic designs. On the 
more elaborate cloth gowns will be 
found braiding; the plain ones have 


MourNInG House Gown of black nun’s veiling and crape; surplice waist 


with yoke of shirred crape and cuffs of the same. 
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no trimming at all. The elaborate 
ones have also long skirts, as, every- 
thing about these gowns being ex- 
treme, long skirts must of necessity 
be worn with them. 

A good style of gown, made up to 
wear at watering-places on cool days 
during the summer and in the early 
autumn in town, is of a material 


which is in reality a sort of light- 
weight cheviot, which has the same 
weave as is found in the Chuddah 
shawls. 


It is light in weight, but is 
quite warm, - like 
the shawls, and is 
always smart in ap- 
pearance. The skirt 
is made short, 
trimmed with two 
bands of bias black 
satin, on which are 
sewed nail-heads of 
jet, and there is a 
waistcoat of em- 
broidered white 
cloth embroidered 
in black, with lit- 
tle jet beads sewed 


on it. In descrip- 
tion: this gown 
sounds a little 
gaudy; in reality 
it is a simple and 
exceedingly good 
style. To wear 


with it is a black 
and white waist of 
satin, although 
there is also a waist 
of the same mate- 
rial as the gown. 
This latter is made 
with a box-pleat in 
front, which blouses 
over, and is fasten- 
ed with rows of jet 
buttons. It has a 
pointed chemisette 
of black filet lace. 
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Hat of corded beige felt with fancy quills and black velvet ribbon loops, the latter fastened with a long cut-steel 
buckle where the brim turns up at the left side. 


LL through the hottest weather 
A the craze for boas and ruches 
has continued, but with a de- 

cided waning in popularity lately be- 
cause of the fact that so many of the 
new frocks were made without col- 
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lars, being intended to wear with 
jewelled dog-collars and with unlined 
lace collars. The gowns were finished 
sufficiently without any addition of 
boa or ruche around the neck; yet a 
costume for a garden party did not 
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STREET Gown of black woollen goods with raised white silk 


threads; white cloth bands stitched with black. 


seem complete without the lace or 
tulle boa. Now that the cool days 
have started in, the boa has returned 
to its place in the front rank of dress 
accessories, and is once again con- 








sidered a necessity. 
The newest boas or 
ruches are quite 
different in style, 
of course, from any 
of those that were 


put away in the 
spring to do duty 
again in the au- 
tumn. They are 


broad and flat, do 
not stand up at all 
around the neck, 
and are supposed 
to be worn quite 
back from the 
throat. The favor- 
ite style during the 
summer in Paris, 
which of course 
will be seen here 
this autumn, is 
made of a_ half- 
yard-wide net or 
chiffon, on which are sewed a 
succession of tiny ruchings of 
black lace or white. These are 
so long as to reach almost to the 
hem of the skirt in front, and 
are an exceedingly becoming 
fashion. 

Another style of the same 
width, and also flat, has ruffles 
of white chiffon an inch wide, 
edged with black Chantilly lace 
half an inch’ in width. At in- 
tervals of two fingers in width 
are ornaments of black passe- 
menterie with chenille drops, 
not heavy enough to spoil the 
light, fluffy effect which is so de- 
sirable in all neck-wear at pres- 
ent. The narrow ruches of tulle 
or chiffon sewed on to these 
flat pieces of tulle are more in the 
order of stoles than boas, but will be 
carried out later in marabout and 
ostrich feathers in exactly the same 
design, flat and soft, the ostrich fea- 
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thers being finished across the ends Pongee gowns of tan or blue in 


with short tips. 


light shades, and the gray as well, have 


The black and white ostrich-feather these boas to match. Of course the 
boas are more fashionable for the mo- one-color scheme is followed. 


ment than the all-black or 
the all-white, and are ex- 
ceedingly handsome and be- 
coming. Fashion demands 
that they should be long 
enough to reach almost to 
the hem of the skirt, a de- 
mand which puts them vir- 
tually out of reach of the 
majority of women. 

Taffeta silk ruches are 
made to be as flat as pos- 
sible, and have long sash- 
ends of the taffeta trimmed 
with ruchings of the silk. 
They are also made in the 
same style as the chiffon or 
tulle, but care must be 
taken, if taffeta is used, not 
to have the ruchings too 
wide or put too close to- 
gether. If that is done, the 
boa or stole, whichever it 
may be, is too thick, and 
consequently is unbecom- 
ing, especially to a stout 
woman. 

It is also the fashion to 
have long boas made of the 
same color as the costume, 
and of pieces of taffeta silk, 
which are manipulated in 
such a way as to look like 
the petals of flowers, only 
longer and finer than the 
petals of any known flower. 
On the end of each petal is 
sewed a piece of marabout 
feather of the same color. 
These are made flat, and are 
to be worn back on the 
shoulders in the same way 
as the tulle or chiffon ones. 
They are not very attractive 
in black, however. 
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BLOUSE COAT AND SkiRT of black cloth and crape; the back of the 
coat has fine stitched pleats in the centre from neck to waist. 
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ITH the best intentions it 

\W seems to be impossible for 
children—and under the 

heading of children may be classed 

girls of sixteen— 

to have anything 

fit to wear by the 

end of the summer. 

And yet no careful 

mother thinks it 

well to begin with 

the autumn ward- 

robe before’ the 

summer is finished, 

even though she 

may be anxious to 

have it started in 

For- 


good season. 
tunately the fash- 
ion of shirt-waists 
and separate skirts 
for girls from ten 
to sixteen, or even 
older, continues to 


be popular; the 
skirts of wash ma- 
terials are worn 
while the weather is 
warm, and then the 
ready-made__ golf 
skirt of cheviot or 
cloth can be sub- 
stituted. This style 
of dress is, how- 
ever, not in the 
least smart; it is 
practical and use- 
ful, and almost invariably becoming 
to the slender figure of the young 
girl, and for morning is most suit- 
able. For afternoon a gown made 


CutLp’s Gown of blue cashmere and lace; 
tucked batiste yoke and under-sleeves. 


with waist and skirt to correspond is 
necessary, and now is the time to 
wear challi frocks and those of India 
silk. If these have not been pro- 
vided, it is not in 
the least too late in 
the season to have 
them made, as they 
may be made useful 
all winter as house 
dresses. 

Foulard silk may 
not be so fashion- 
able for women 
as it was earlier in 
the season or last 
year, but it is a 
capital material for 
young girls to wear, 
and the marked- 
down silks of the 
moment are very 
good bargains. Pat- 
terns should be 
chosen with a lib- 
eral showing of 
white about them, 
and with not too 
large a_ pattern. 
The inevitable pol- 
ka dot is rather a 
mistake, as it has 
been worn so much 
by older women in 
the shirt - waist 
gowns which have 
been such a boon to 
feminine humanity this year. In 
light pinks, greens, or blues, with con- 
siderable white in the ground, are 
some excellent patterns of foulards, 
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Gray and white linen. 
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which may be bought for as little as, or 
for even less than, the fancy muslins. No 
silk lining is necessary, and the only 
trimming can be a yoke or guimpe of tuck- 
ed muslin and lace, or the body of the 
waist can be of tucked muslin, with a 
short bolero of the silk finished with a 
narrow appliqué of lace. The dark 
challies are most useful, and can be en- 
livened with a yoke and puffed under- 
sleeves, or made with a guimpe. The 
plain colors are better than the figured. 
Blues and all shades of red and the dif- 
ferent shades of tan and gray are excel- 
lent. These frocks can be worn with 
colored ribbons, and look extremely 
youthful and pretty. <A dainty little 
gown of blue veiling—a bright navy-blue 
shade—is made with circular flounces, 
finished with three or four tucks, and 
headed by a row of tucks; the waist is 
made with a shirring on the shoulders 
to give a becoming fulness, has a pointed 
vest of tucked batiste, a collar of em- 
broidered batiste, and belt, collar, and 
cuffs of bright Persian ribbon. 

Small children are now being dressed 
in the accordion-pleated frocks that hang 
loose from the shoulders, and have a 
yoke or guimpe of -the same material, 
with fancy smocking or the old-fashioned 
muslin and embroidery in the yoke. 
Some of these littla frocks are made 
with a ruffle of embroidery around the 
shoulders, but the smartest have not even 
that adornment, and have only the ruf- 
fles over the shoulders, not entirely 
around the yoke of the frock. Muslins, 
percales, all wash materials, and silks 

are used in these frocks, and the plain 
colors are preferred to the figured, as 
being more youthful. With this style 
the shoulder-knots have come in fashion 
again, and of satin or taffeta ribbons, 
but they must not be over an inch or 
two inches wide. The same frock can 
be changed, if so desired, by a belt made 
of beading, through which is run a rib- 
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CHILDREN’S COSTUMES 


bon finished at the back with a rosette 
to match the shoulder-knots. 

For school wear the first frocks to be 
made up will be of serge or light-weight 
cheviot, with coat and skirt to match, 
with which the flannel shirt-waist will 
be worn. Shirt-waists for young girls, 
school-girls especially, will not go out of 
fashion for a long time, for the style is 
one that is particularly suitable for 
growing girls, and also for girls who 
have gymnastic exercises included in the 
school curriculum. These first school 
frocks made with coat and skirt should 
be very simple; even braid on the skirt 
is a mistake. The circular shape or the 
gored shape with flounce is the best and 
the most becoming. No fancy style ever 
looks well on a frock intended for school. 

Fortunately white continues to be the 
most fashionable color for young girls 
to wear for their best frocks. It is quite 
a fad with many mothers now to have 
their girls always wear white in the 
house in the afternoon or evening; white 
muslins so long as the weather is warm 
enough; but in the transition period be- 
fore furnace fires are lighted and when 
the cool weather first starts in, muslin 
frocks are too thin. Crépons and the 
various different kinds of white goods— 
inexpensive ones—that are always to be 
found in the shops are greatly in demand 
for this use. A charming style of frock 
for a young girl is of accordion-pleated 
white wool of thin quality, trimmed with 
a band of lace insertion near the foot of 
the skirt. The body of the waist also is 
in accordion pleats, and has above it a 
yoke of tucked blue taffeta, with an ap- 
pliqué edge of fine lace. There are bish- 
op sleeves, also tucked, but finished with 
cuffs to match the yoke, and a belt of 
bias taffeta, with a small, stiff bow at 
the back. This is certainly a very sim- 
ple model, but one that is invariably be- 
coming, and not at all difficult to com- 
pass; and the materials are not at all 
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Wuirte piqué or CLOTH CoAT with pink edges and 
russet guipure appliqué. 


expensive. The color of the yoke, 
naturally, is varied to suit the color- 
ing of the child, as there are some 
girls to whom blue is not at all be- 
coming. These white woollen gowns, 
while they soil much sooner than 
dark-colored ones, are not so extrava- 
gant as it would seem, as they clean 
beautifully, and may be put through 
the process again and again until 
worn out or outgrown. 

The box-pleated skirts, on the same 
lines as those made for their mothers, 
will be largely used for girls, from 
quite small children up to woman- 
hood. The pleats are stitched down 
for a little distance, and below are 
left to flare, though very thoroughly 
pressed. Around the foot such a 
skirt may have a couple of narrow 





tucks or some rows of braid or rib- 
bon trimming to give it body. The 
waists, too, are laid in box-pleats, and 
often the sleeves as well at the top, 
the lower part left to fall loosely, and 
pleated into a cuff to make the very 
full bishop sleeves, which are still to 
be fashionable. 

For tiny children the frocks for 
dress occasions are still made, even 
for midwinter, of the sheerest lawn, 
heavy underclothing making them 
sufficiently warm. Tucks, feather- 
stitching, and hem-stitching are much 
used on these frocks—decidedly more 
than is embroidery or lace. Hand- 
work is still the fad, and what fancy- 
work can be more suitable for a mo- 
ther than the decoration of such 
dainty little frocks for her babies? 

For children of four or five years 
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A PINK CHALLI afternoon dress. 


of age, who are not yet old enough to 
wear woollen frocks, some very at- 
tractive Russian and sailor suits of 
colored linens and ginghams are made 
to be worn all winter for mornings. 


Twin Letters for appliqué. 


An important labor and time sav- 
ing novelty for marking linens and 
clothing, which is of interest to all 
practical women, has come to us from 
Switzerland, the land of embroid- 
eries. 

It consists of artistically complete 
medallions of all sizes and designs in 
single letters, monograms, or names. 

These medallions, easily appliquéd 
by a few stitches upon any article of 
household or personal linen, form a 
welcome substitute for the time-worn, 
tedious methods of hand-initialing. 

Perhaps the most interesting de- 
parture in this novelty are the so- 
termed “twin letters,” two separate 
initialed halves, which, placed to- 
gether side by side, form a complete 
monogram or combination of letters. 
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that nearly every stock-collar should be 

worn with a little turned-over band of 
hem-stitched or embroidered or lace-trimmed 
linen, which has opened a new avenue of ac- 
tivity to skilful fingers. 


f ASHION has made it necessary just now 
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choice is a collar which reaches down in a 
deep point at the front over the ribbon stock. 
The opening between two points, which gives 
an effect of length, is better suited to a round 
face than is an unbroken line. 

While the little hem-stitched or lace- 





WHITE EDGE, WITH FLOWERS IN SOLID PALE BLUE OR PINK, 


Perhaps not all the girls who have spent 
so many pleasant hours on piazzas this 
summer embroidering little turn-over col- 
lars, but certainly the girls who have worn 
them, have discovered that almost as much 


trimmed turn-overs certainly have the ad- 
vantage of laundering more successfully in 
the hands of the ordinary average of laun- 
dresses, with a little care white and colored 
silks may be as satisfactorily washed. No 





VIOLET SILK IN BUTTON-HOLE STITCH. 


judgment is necessary in the choice of design 
and coloring as for the selection of a becom- 
ing gown. To many women the little nar- 
row straight band is most becoming, while 
for another face by far the more satisfactory 


soap but a pure white one should be used, and 
not very hot water. They should be dried 
in-doors, and ironed only with a moderately 
hot iron, or the white silks will turn yellow, 
and the colors will fade. 





A GOOD PATTERN FOR WHITE AND BLACK COMBINED. 

















RIBBON IN 

All-white embroidered linen turn-over col- 
lars are found to be a mistake when used 
with a colored stock. They afford too strong 
a contrast to anything but white or perhaps 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR COLLARS 


PALE GREEN AND FLOWERS IN WHITE, 





where a ribbon pattern forms the edge of the 
embroidery this must be worked in button- 
hole stitch like any scalloped edge. Filo silk 
is by far the best weave to use, as it is much 





PALE BLUE 


EDGE WITH 


For use with black or deep 
should have embroidery 


a very pale color. 
colors the turn-over 


in color, or in a decided combination of black 
used 


and white. When flowers are in the 





WHITE SCALLOPS WITH YELLOW LEAVES IN LONG 


design of a collar it is not effective to em- 
broider them in the natural colors. A solid 
tint is better than shading and working the 
centre and leaves in nature’s tints. In cases 


BLACK FRENCH KNOTS. 
softer than a twisted silk, and gives a more 
satiny appearance to the finished work. 

A combination of white edge with flowers, 
dots, or French knots in color or black is 
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AND SHORT STITCH. 


good, but even better is an edge embroidered 
in color to mark the division between ribbon 
and linen, and the white embroidery, if there 
is to be any, above. 





ALL IN PINK, BLUE, 





OR VIOLET FILO SILK. 
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BY KATHARINE DE FOREST 


Paris, August 1, 1902. 


T a literary breakfast we went 
to the other morning we found 
one of the guests, an elderly 
man of some celebrity in Eu- 
rope as a man of letters, much 
honored and congratulated be- 

cause he had had an “honorable mention” 
in the Figaro that morning. “ What was it 
for?” asked Alice, with that charming direct- 
ness which would be less interesting, per- 
haps, in a less attractive woman. “It was 
for a recipe composed by myself for an 
omelette!” answered the man of letters. It 


seems that the Figaro had opened a compe- 
tition for recipes, and he seemed as much 
pleased at having got a mention in it as 
though it had been a decoration—and per- 


haps more so, for he had many decorations. 
He said that everybody was enraptured with 
his omelette when he made it for his own 
breakfast parties, and Alice and I bought the 
paper going home, and thought we would en- 
rapture our friends with it at ours. But 
the “ Recette de VOmelette a la Belle 
Polonaise, composée par Mlle. C.” seemed to 
us, as we read it, to have a sort of man- 
like ring about it which unfitted it for exe- 
cution by the simple, ordinary woman. You 
took spaghetti, and chicken livers according 
to the quantity of spaghetti, and eggs ac- 
cording to the quantity of both—and so on; 
in the end you would have an omelette with 
all the beauty of a beautiful young Polish 
woman. We saved the paper, and if ever 
we are able to experiment with this recipe 
and get the proportions, I'll send it to you. 
We don’t get time to compose recipes for 
omelettes, and we feel ourselves rather su- 
perior because of it. I wonder if we are! 
This reminds me of the conversation 
touching on this subject between Chloe and 
Yolande in “The Red House.” Yolande, 
who was represented as an extremely superior 
person, would wash up the teacups, but 


wouldn’t be responsible for her fingers, which 
lost their grasp when she became interested 
in her own reflections. She had declined to 
sew when a child, or to acquire a knowledge 
of any feminine craft. In short, she said 
she had led a man’s life, and was proud of 
her limitations. But I wonder if limitations 
are ever really anything to glory in! So 
many of the people one meets whose achieve- 
ments are most worth while are so extremely 
versatile. I can think of half a dozen really 
celebrated men I know who are excellent 
cooks, and one, a certain English general who 
was staying at a French country house at 
the same time that I was, not only taught us 
how to make a most delicious Madras curry 
and other Indian dishes, but said that he 
knew how to sew, and had once cut and made 
himself a dozen shirts. “I had to,” he said, 
simply. “At that command, where I was 
miles from civilization, in a jungle, there 
was no other way of getting shirts.” I knew 
the story of that command, and the fashion 
in which he had won the Victoria Cross 
there. 

Out of the world of action and into the 
world of letters: Maurice Maeterlinck, the 
great man so distant yet so lovable, who lives 
like a sage among his books and bees, has up- 
holstered with his strong deft fingers half 
the furniture of his house, and made with 
his own hands at least half of the rest, and 
his work-table. And Madame Maurice Mae- 
terlinck, known to the world by her stage 
name of Georgette Leblanc, who is one of the 
most remarkable women of our time, makes 
almost all her own gowns—con amore—be- 
cause she wears picturesque things which 
nobody else could make so well. Critics who 
have followed Maeterlinck’s progress from 
mysticism to reality, from the “ Princesse 
Maleine” and “ L’Intruse” to “ Monna Van- 
na,” his last play which took Paris by storm at 
the end of May, feel that it is due to Madame 
Georgette Leblanc’s influence that the evolu- 








RECENT HAPPENINGS IN PARIS 


tion of his genius has been so rapid. She 
has « Latin mind, with the clearness and 
precision in her thought which Maeterlinck, 
a man from the mists of the North, lacked. 
“Her thought has blended with mine,” said 
Maeterlinck, in the preface to Wisdom and 
Destiny. Madame Leblanc, when she writes, 
reveals herself a writer of the first rank. 
But the day before “Monna Vanna” was 
given I found her at work on the beautiful 
costume she was to wear in the title réle, 
copied from an old engraving of one of the 
Rimini in the time of the early Italian Re- 
naissance. She had cut it and made it, and 
was painting on it in gold the strange scrolls 
which covered the old Italian stuff. After 
the play was over she told me that she 
had never hoped for such happiness as to 
have her creation such a success. The play- 
wright seldom finds the interpreter who ex- 
actly gives his idea. But to draw such a réle 
as Monna Vanna through studying a wo- 
man from life, and then have that same 
woman garb it, and then interpret it on 


the stage, is certainly a great happiness. 

Still running over the remarkable people 
in Paris of whose intimate life I know some- 
thing, I think of Miss Hannah Lynch, who is 


said to be the most gifted woman Ireland 
ever produced, and whose strongest charac- 
teristic is that she has sacrificed everything 
else in life to literature. She writes regu- 
larly the Paris literary letter for the London 
Academy, a month or two ago had articles 
in the current number of three of the great 
English reviews, while at the same time her 
famous “ Autobiography of a Child” was ap- 
pearing in a French translation in La Revue 
de Paris. But, going over to.take tea with 
her one afternoon in her little apartment in 
the Avenue de Bréteui'! where she lives with 
“that proud being Pasht, my cat,” she 
showed me with delight the work of her odd 
moments in the reupholstering and recurtain- 
ing of her whole salon. No dropping of tea- 
cups by her dainty’ fingers! What a cup of 
tea she made for us! 

And among other Paris memories dear to 
me are the dainty breakfasts Mrs. Mosher 
gave until only very lately on the Empire 
table of her little salon, with her Brittany 
china. She made nearly every dish herself, 
including the famous “ Mt. St.-Michel ome- 
lette.” One of the delightful things about 
Mrs. Mosher is that there will never be any 
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“shelf” for her. At past sixty she is giving 
thoroughly fine Brittany lectures in America, 
after studying twelve years in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, and receiving all sorts of 
honors from “the Blues” of Bretagne, in- 
cluding a banquet. But there is nothing her 
fingers can’t do. 

And if we go farther afield and turn back- 
wards, look at Victor Hugo, with his colossal 
literary output, and all his carving, cabinet- 
making, decorating, building, sculpture, and 
painting. Think of doing the annals of the 
Hugo family in Japanese lacquer panels, 
such as I saw once lining the walls of the 
house of an old French professor, relics of 
the great writer. One in particular, “ Our 
Cook in a Rage,” I still see before me, a de- 
licious thing in which the cook’s fat French 
face was foreshortened into the semblance of 
a Chinese, while a curious upturning of cer- 
tain lines and lengthening of others gave 
her an irresistibly diabolical air. Victor 
Hugo was always making things, and even 
when asked to give his inkstand to a sale for 
charity, he elaborated upon the gift. On one 
occasion he not only gave his own inkstand, 
but wrote to Alexandre Dumas, Lamartine, 
and George Sand for theirs, and himself 
set the four into the four corners of a table 
which he presented to the Fair, and then 
“bought in himself. I’m not at all sure that 
his fame wouldn’t have been greater if he 
hadn’t been so addicted to what we can’t help 
looking upon as “ fancy works,” as the French 
girl expressed it, but I suppose he couldn’t help 
doing them any more than he could help 
writing. 

To change to the intresting subject of 
clothes, don’t get any more autumn things 
than you can possibly help this month. By 
next, I will send a special fashion letter, but 
as to the travelling dress for a school-girl 
which must be made at once, here is a new and 
pretty skirt I saw a few days ago. The top is 
cut with many gores, which allow the lower 
part of the skirt to be laid in single box- 
pleats, each pleat finishing a little above 
the line of the knee with a point and a 
button. Do you get the idea? All around, 
except for a quarter of a yard or so at the 
top, you see box-pleats. The charming part 
of the skirt is that it is quite tight-fitting at 
the top. A regular Norfolk jacket, with box- 
pleats on either side, is pretty with this. It 
need have no basques below the waist. 
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N the gowns for the ceremony 
of the coronation of King Ed- 
ward VII. and Queen Alex- 


t 


| andra there was expended, naturally, 


the utmost skill of the most highly 
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Coronation 





approved court dressmakers, and this 
fact, hardly less than the usual inter- 
est attaching to such a memorable 
occasion, makes these robes a matter 
of even historical importance. By 

















GOWNS FOR THE CORONATION 





special permission they have 
been sketched for the Ba- 
zak, not from designs or de- 
scriptions, but from the ac- 
tual gowns. 

Queen Alexandra’s gown 
was of gold tissue, very sim- 
ply made, and veiled with 
white tulle embroidered with 
gold in a design of rose, 
thistle, and shamrock. 

The train, which was three 
yards long, was of gold bro- 
cade with iridescent colors. 
The mantle to be worn at the 
moment of coronation was of 
purple velvet lined and bor- 
dered with ermine, and em- 
broidered with crowns very 
generously scattered over its 
surface. The crown jewels 
and the famous Koh-i-nor 
diamond naturally are con- 
sidered part of the Queen’s 
costume. 

The gown made for the 
Princess of Wales was of 
ivory satin embroidered with 
three shades of Roman gold 
thread and ornamented with 
brilliants. Her mantle was 
of purple velvet bordered 
with miniver and three bands 


of gold. Her cape was of 
miniver. 

Princess Louise, Duchess of Ar- 
gvll, had a gown of white satin 


duchesse, with an appliqué of lace 
and large roses of gold tissue, the 
petals being veiled with chiffon, and 
leaves and stems studded with brill- 
iants. A flounce of fine tambour lace 
was on the skirt and bodice. Princess 
Louise also had a purple velvet and 
ermine mantle. 

The Duchess of Buccleugh, Mis- 
tress of the Robes, had a peeress’s robe 
of crimson velvet embroidered with 
gold. It was made in kirtle form, to 


PRINCESS LOUISE, DUCHESS OF ARGYLL. 


be worn over a petticoat of very beau- 
tiful old lace. 

The gown of the Duchess of Suth- 
erland also.was the orthodox crimson 
velvet robe and mantle. The kirtle 
had an embroidery of gold, showing a 
cat rampant, and opened over a skirt 
of exquisite gold-embroidered lace. 

The Duchess of Marlborough’s crim- 
son velvet mantle had a border five 
inches deep of miniver, and a cape of 
miniver barred with ermine, in accord- 
ance with her rank. The petticoat 
was of pearl-embroidered lace. 
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THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
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THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, FORMERLY MISS CONSUELO VANDERBILT. 
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LITTLE hint has already been given in this department relating to 
A the importance which the matter of dress should assume in a wo- 

man’s life. It is desirable and proper that ample attention should 
be paid to the arrangement of one’s wardrobe, this, however, not meaning 
in the least that clothes are to be paramount at all times, or even wholly 
absorbing at any time. It means only that a woman, young or old, in plan- 
ning her dress purchases at the seasons’ change should consider carefully 
the tones of color, finish of fabric, style of make, and the rest, that will 
best suit her. If, as Ruskin says, a pretty woman looks prettier in a pretty 
bonnet, certainly a woman who is plain needs the beautifying accessory of 
a frame which suits her face. A French writer, studying the deep phi- 
losophy of clothes, advises women that vertical lines are, as a rule, to be 
preferred to those that are horizontal. For dignity and grace, he points 
out, nature chooses the vertical lines, and this suggestion may well be ac- 
cepted by women in designing their gowns. A less abstruse proposition 
is this: Recall some frock that your family and friends have commented 
on as especially becoming, and study the cause of this desirable effect. If 
it is the color, remember the shade, and own always a gown of that par- 
ticular tint. Or it may be the way it is made, or perhaps the fabric; in any 
case, having got the fact and its cause, hold to it. A certain New York 
woman looks her best in gray, and never appears in any other effect. She 
does not always wear a gray gown, varying it with black and white, mauve 
toned with white, or some other combination that gives the gray result. 
Another woman rings the changes on tones of tan and golden brown, hav- 
ing discovered that those tints bring out best the becoming lights of her 
hair and eyes. The beginning and end of good dressing is to dress to your- 
self. Fashion nowadays is a lenient dame. Almost any and every style 
is permitted, so it is easy to find and carry out a dress scheme that suits any 
type of womankind. 

Glove-forms for use in cleaning gloves are to be had at the department 
stores, and are much better than the hand to stretch the glove upon. If 
gasoline is used for the cleansing fluid, it should be diluted in the propor- 
tion of a cup of gasoline to two quarts of water. Success with either this 
or naphtha needs that the ring or other trace left by the fluid should be 
carefully rubbed away with a clean cloth, otherwise a fresh stain replaces 
the original one. Always, too, bear in mind that these explosive fluids 
need the greatest care in handling. Use them in the daytime, and never 
in a sharply cold room. Rubbing silk against silk on a cold day produces 
a spark that would easily explode these highly inflammable fluids. 

Nothing is more satisfactory for a surf or beach head-covering than one 
of the wide-brimmed flexible hats made of light braid that can be bought 
any time after the middle of June at a very low price. The crown should 
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be lined with oiled silk, a band of some wash ribbon passed around the 
outside, and an elastic ribbon chin-strap used to keep it firmly in place. 
These are both cool and light, and protect hair and complexion. 

Freshen and restore veils by winding them evenly around a broom-handle 
or roller, and lay the stick across a boiler or saucepan of boiling water for 
an hour. Remove, and leave the veils on the roller till quite dry. 

A pretty work-bag seen on a country-house table is made of a Tam 0’ 
Shanter cap of gray Scotch frieze. It is lined with pale rose silk fitted 
neatly to the band head-piece, and its own weight of crown keeps it proper- 
ly open for quick service when placed top dowriwards on the table. A 
searlet one lined with scarlet silk, its crown held with a hoop of strong 
whalebone as sailors’ caps are flattened, was suspended by ribbons from 
the dark oak newel-post of the staircase in the same house to do duty as a 
card-receiver. 

If other sandwich-fillings fail, try one of dried or candied fruits. A 
recipe to fill fifteen sandwiches calls for a quarter of a pound of candied 
cherries, a quarter of a pound of seeded raisins, and a quarter of a pound 
of dates chopped very fine. Mix, add a quarter of a pound of grated cocoa- 
nut, and moisten with the juice of half an orange and a quarter of a cup- 
ful of grape juice. Cut thin slices of white sandwich bread into fancy 
shapes, butter, and spread the filling between. 

Somebody gave off-hand the other day, in reply to a question, three books 
that, understandingly read, should prove to a young girl not much given to 
books a suggestive standard of taste in reading. The list comprised Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, Pepys’s Diary, and the Letters of Madame de Sé- 
vigné. This beginning, it was argued, would create an appetite for other 
similarly inspiring reading. 

The art of preparing cool, refreshing summer drinks is one that any 
young woman may be proud to acquire. On a hot afternoon or after golf, 
tennis, or ping-pong, the blender of pleasant-flavored non-intoxicating 
drinks is sure to be in high favor. Now that carbonated waters are to be 
had almost everywhere, it is perhaps easiest to compound these drinks from 
fruit syrups prepared in their season for this purpose. A _ table-spoonful 
each of a fruit syrup and thick cream, the glass filled up from a siphon 
of iced soda-water, produces an always welcome drink. The syrups are made 
by dissolving powdered loaf-sugar in fruit juice, the proportion of two 
and a half pounds of the sugar to a pint of juice being right. Use stone 
or agate ware vessels rather than those of tin in the preparation of the 
syrup. Put sugar and juice together and, setting the dish in a pan of 
boiling water, stir with a wooden spoon till the sugar is dissolved. Re- 
member that too much sugar makes the syrup crystallize; too little permits 
it to ferment. The juice needs only to be impregnatéd with enough sugar 
to preserve it and retain it in a liquid state. Lemonade is best when a 
syrup of the lemon juice and sugar is first made. Add fresh fruit of some 
favored flavor cut into dice, and, as a further improvement, a small bottle 
of maraschino cherries with their syrup. 

What a physician calls a “complexion golden rule” is short and to the 
point, and, he says, may be relied upon. “No water at meals, but three 
pints daily, between breakfast and bed.” 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 








Tue practical and thoroughly modern pattern-sheet supplement that appears with this issue represents patterns to the market 


value pf over $2. 


Their value in the preparation of the family wardrobe will prove at least five times as great. 


This supplement, 


if the patterns are studied out and traced accending to directions, will prove of the utmost convenience to those of our readers who 


make their own or their children’s clothing. 


ORMERLY on pattern-sheet supple- 
'e ments issued by and given with the 
Bazar there was no allowance for seams. 
This rule has been changed, and in the fu- 
ture all seams will be indicated, and the 
amount allowed will be marked on the pat- 





WOMAN’S LACE 


WAIST NO. 7 
Size, 36 inches bust measure only. 
See Diagram Group VII., 


Price, 25 cents 
Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


tern sheet. Each pattern is, of course, given 
on the sheet in only one size. Readers of the 
Bazar who wish these patterns and yet prefer 
to avoid the labor of tracing the pattern 
from the sheet, can obtain the pattern in the 
size designated on the sheet for the usual 
price of a cut paper pattern—25 cents for any 


single garment, or 35 cents for a child’s cos- 
tume. When a smaller or larger size is want- 
ed the price charged is twice that mentioned, 
as the pattern must be cut especially in such 
cases. 
Woman’s Lace Waist 

See Diagram Group VIL., 

HE difficulty which most home dress- 

makers bewail, of making anything which 
has a handsome, rich appearance, and yet is 
within their possibilities of construction, is 
one which is most easily solved by the use 
of good laces and embroideries. These in 
themselves are so decorative as to require no 
trimming. And so we give here, as a 
pattern for a woman of thirty-six inches bust 
measure, the illustration of a waist which is 
given in pattern form on the supplement of 
this issue of the Bazar. A careful study of 
the little Diagram Group VII., which gives 
all the parts of the pattern in miniature, will 
convince the student that the waist, effective 
as it is, is not a difficult one to make. 

Any well-cut lining pattern will be prac- 
tical as a foundation. Often the fitted and 
boned lining of a waist whose outer portion 
is worn or soiled may be used for a new waist, 
thus saving considerable work and difficulty. 
The body of the waist and the full sleeves 
are to be cut from chiffon or mousseline de 
soie, plain or accordion-pleated as preferred. 
These parts are Nos. 45, 46, and 50, in the 
diagram. This material is sewed to the fitted 
body, the sleeve linings being necessarily 
ripped out and replaced with the new outside 
material attached. 

The lace for the bolero should be cut with 
the lower edge of the front and back por- 
tions, and the long, nearly straight edge of 
each sleeve portion, laid on the edge of a 
flouncing lace. Across the lower edge of the 
sleeves, around the collar and around the 
little jabot or pleated edge on the front of 


Pattern-sheet Supplement 
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Two and a half yards of linen or 1% of 
serge 48 inches wide will be required. 


Young Girl’s House Dress 

HE average bust measure of a girl of six- 

teen years of age is thirty-two inches, so 
the pattern of a simple house dress given on 
the supplement for a young girl will be a 
proper size for any slight woman. Naturally, 
for a girl of sixteen, the skirt is cut only to 
the ankles, but a gored skirt pattern may 
always be lengthened by cutting each gore 
across at about the middle of its length, and 
putting in a strip of paper, adding one, two, 
or three inches, as is needed. 

This simple gown is a good model for young 
girls, the pleatings let in at each seam giving 
a pretty spring around the foot. A trim- 
ming of fancy braid is all that is needed, ex- 
cept that the waist has a frill of lace or side- 
pleated India silk, according as it is a dark or 





LITTLE BOY’S RUSSIAN SUIT NO. 8. 
Size, 6 years only. Price, 35 cents. 
See Diagram Group III., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


the bolero, the edge of the lace must be 
fitted on to give a finish. This is easily done 
by basting the edge on and cutting out 
around the figures, joining the two portions 
of lace with fine sewing. The cuff and stand- 
ing collar should simply be cut from the 
main part of the lace, without any edge. The 
ends of the lace rolling collar are caught with 
fancy buttons. This bolero may be made 
quite separate from the rest of the waist, 
and then drawn on and tacked in place 
with a few stitches. For the main part 
of the waist 15g yards of chiffon or mus- 
lin 42 inches wide will be needed, and of 
the lace 114% yards if 40 inches wide, or 
23/4 if 18 inches wide. 


Russian Suit for Boy 

See Diagram Group III., Pattern-sheet Supplement 

S the Russian style of suit still remains 

the most popular one for little boys, a 
pattern is included on the pattern sheet for 
the simplest of suits that any mother of a 
six-year-old boy can be made at home. Suita- 
ble materials are linen, flannel, and serge. 
A contrast in color should be used for the 
trimming band and the belt and collar. The 
parts of the suit are perfectly simple, the 
coat buttoning over from right to left, and Gis, v6 yume ctl. hee. os 
being fastened with pearl or bone buttons. See Diagram Group I., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 





YOUNG GIRL’S HOUSE DRESS NO. 12. 
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WOMAN’S FITTED KNICKERBOCKERS NO. 11. 


Size for 38 inches bust measure only. Price, 25 cents 
See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement 


light dress. The joining of the gores and the 
pleated pieces at the seams are covered by the 
braid. The seams, on a simple school dress of 
woollen goods, are better stitched on the right 
side with the tailor finish. In cutting, the 
left side of the waist front, of course, does 
not have the pointed strap; otherwise the two 
fronts are exactly the same. The skirt has 
seven gores, the back being finished- with a 
simple in-turning box-pleat. The quantity 
of material needed is 734 yards 27 inches 
wide, or 4% yards 42 inches in width. 


Woman’s Fitted Knickerbockers 
See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement 

N place of a short under-petticoat, many 

women now wear a divided skirt or 
knickerbockers. The difference between these 
two garments lies principally in the fact that 
the former is left loose around the knee and 
trimmed with lace or gathered or pleated ruf- 
fles, while the latter is drawn in with an elas- 
tic run through a hem. 

The one pattern shown here and given on 
the supplement sheet will serve for either 
article. The size is that for a woman of 
thirty-eight inches bust measure. The two 
parts of the knickerbockers are fitted around 
the hips with darts, so that a perfectly smooth 
appearance is given. Each of the forms 
given, Nos. 10 and 11, is to be cut double. 
Two yards of yard-wide material will be re- 
quired, or 134 of 42-inch woollen stuff. 
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Child’s School Dress 

See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement 

UITABLE for making in any of the au- 

tumn woollens or even in linen is the 
little girl’s dress shown here in Diagram 
Group IV., in miniature, and given in full 
size for girl of eight years on the supplement. 
This pattern may be traced from the pattern 
sheet, or it may be bought at the regular rate 
for a cut pattern in the eight-year size. 
For a larger or smaller size the price is 
doubled, because it must be draughted espe- 
cially. 

The waist and skirt are box-pleated, the 
waist having one pleat’ in each side of the 
front, and one in each side of the back. In 
the skirt are six pleats, three in each side. 
The skirt is cut in gores, the seams being 
hidden under the box-pleats. Half of the 
back of the skirt, half of the front, and one 
side gore, to be cut in duplicate, are given on 
the pattern sheet. A separate shield piece is 
given, which may be attached to the blouse 
or not, as preferred. No lining pattern is 
included. If one is desired, it may be cut by 





CHILD’S SCHOOL DRESS NO. 9. 


Size, 8 years only Price, 35 cents. 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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using the pattern for the outside of the waist, 
first pinning the box-pleats in the paper. 
Naturally, in such a case, the front lining 
would be cut high in the neck instead of to 
a point as is the outer portion of the blouse, 
and the shield would then be sewed, or merely 
buttoned, to the lining. For serge of dark 
blue with shield of red this is a charming de- 
sign for a little girl’s school dress. The trim- 
ming on such a dress may be of an open 
black mohair braid sewed on over a band of 
red. Five and a quarter Yards of linen or 
3% yards of serge or cheviot 42 inches wide 
will cut the dress 


Little Child’s Kilt Suit 

See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement 

HE little boy’s kilt suit is for a child of 

three years. It is intended for a boy’s 
suit, but many mothers now use practically 
the same styles for little boys and little girls 
at that age, so the pattern is a particularly 
useful one. The two fronts of the waist, 
naturally, are cut by different patterns, as 
the opening is under the box-pleat, which 
hooks up under the sailor collar. The triple 
box-pleat in front and back gives a pretty 
fulness to the skirt. The sleeves are tucked 
at the wrist. Of linen or other materia! a 





LITTLE CHILD’S KILT SUIT NO. 13. 


Size, 3 years only. Price, 35 cents. 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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WOMAN’S AUTUMN JACKET NO, 10. 


Size, 36 inches bust measure only. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group VI., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


yard in width, 3144 yards will be required to 
cut the suit, or 44 yards 27 inches wide. 


Woman’s Autumn Jacket 
See Diagram Group VI., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
Fiore smart little autumn jacket for a 
woman of thirty-six inches bust mea- 
sure is shown here, and the miniature forms 
are shown in Group VI. on the margin of the 
supplement sheet. It will well repay Bazar 
readers to trace this pattern, as it is one of 
the best designs for separate jackets or for 
those belonging to suits. Narrow tucks, 
stitched flat, give a good effect of up-and- 
down lines, while the close-fitting velvet vest, 
which continues in a belt around outside the 
jacket, gives a decidedly distinctive touch. 
The revers of the vest are caught to the main 
part of the jacket at the top. In fact, the 
vest and outer jacket are all one. 

Of cloth 54 inches wide 114 yards will be 
needed for the coat, and 5% of a yard of vel- 
vet. Two yards will be required if the cloth 
is only 48 inches wide. 
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tity in a half-lemon for each guest. The inside of the lemon is scooped 

out, the juice used for the mayonnaise, which should be made very tart, 
and to which a very little chopped parsley is added before the lemon-cups 
are filled. These cups are arranged around the platter upon which the fish 
is served. It may be used with broiled or cold salmon for luncheon, for 
fried brook trout at dinner, or at any time when the sauce will be acceptable 
with fish. 

An early-fall menu for luncheon or breakfast given to a party of friends 
who have come on a long ride, automobiling probably in these days, should 
be substantial. One recently served began with raw oysters, then bouillon, 
strong, clear, and hot, broiled chicken with tarragon sauce, and potato 
croquettes; salad with French, not mayonnaise, dressing, and wafers; Titian 
cream with lady-fingers, and peaches and pears for the fruit. Iced tea and 
hot coffee gave a choice of drinks, served through the meal. 

To the chests for wedding lingerie, which for some time past have been 
esteemed necessary for bridal or engagement gifts, is now added the box 
for the wedding gown. This is of wood finished in white enamel. It is 
lined with white silk holding layers of perfumed sheet wadding, the tufting 
being far apart, and in the form of true-lovers’ knots tied with narrow white 
ribbon. The outside has the bride’s initials in silver, and there are a silver 
lock and clamps, or there may be, if preferred, straps of white leather. 

Baked oranges is rather an unusual way to serve the fruit, and offers 
perhaps an agreeable variety. Small oranges of even size are chosen, each 
one pricked with a fork in half a dozen places before being baked in the 
skins in a moderate oven till tender. A boiling hot syrup made of sugar 
and water should be ready when the oranges are done, and after this is 
poured around the fruit a wineglass of rum is tossed over as the dish is sent 
to the table. 

If a block of ice that may be used to serve various articles of food is placed 
on a mat of fine white wadding, the rough side uppermost, it will be found 
to melt much more slowly than if set directly upon the platter. The wadding 
also absorbs the moisture from the ice, thrown off in the melting process—a 
second desirable office. If the edges of the wadding are pulled out irregularly 
around the ice, the block has the appearance of resting in a bed of snow. 

Scrambled eggs as served in England are hardly recognized by the Amer- 
ican partaker. They are made in a chafing-dish, and have a teaspoonful 
of mushroom, chopped parsley, or potted meat stirred in, with a sprinkling 
of hot browned crumbs on the top just as they are to be served. It may 
be added that they are exceedingly good. 

A suggestion to prevent the slipping of rugs on polished floors is worth 
passing on, as this is often a source not only of annoyance, but of positive 
danger by causing falls. A man who sells rugs at one of the large shops 


Ste butlers serve the sauce tartare with fish by putting a small quan- 
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in New York says that if a rug is thoroughly wet on the wrong side and put 
face downward till dry, it will not slip. The explanation is that the wetting 
moistens usefully the slightly gummy substance with which the wrong side 
of the rug is dressed, and which, becoming too dry, causes it to slip. Ob- 
viously this suggestion is only of value in case of rugs that have a wrong 
side. The others, however, do not slip readily. 

The low tables and chairs of the children’s room of public libraries should 
give mothers a needed hint for nursery furnishings. It is a fact that in 
many nurseries only one or two low chairs and no low tables will be found. 
Yet children are very uncomfortable if seated any length of time on chairs 
so high that their feet do not reach the floor, and low tables are so much 
enjoyed by them: that, once provided, the mother will wonder how they were 
ever allowed to be lacking. Another help, particularly if the nursery is the 
sitting-room or mamma’s room as well, as is sometimes necessary, is the toy- 
basket. This may be a large round basket, with a stout handle stretching 
from one side over to the other, and into it go the loose playthings of the 
children when not in service. It will be found easy to keep order in the room 
if this common receptacle is used, and though it may be brought out and 
dived into a dozen times a day, it readily receives its own again, and is lifted 
into a closet till the next demand for it by the restless youngsters. 

A small economy that often turns out to be an extravagance is the use 
of other than safety matches. Any professional fireman will tell you that 
a good percentage of the fires which he helps to fight are caused by the 
explosion of scattered matches. Not long ago a woman in a large city store 
stepped on a stray match, which ignited her clothing, and she was burned 
to death in a few minutes, though every effort was made to save her. In 
families where there are children the need for using safety matches of some 
sort is great. Housekeepers, too, should not need reminding that the de- 
facing match-scratches, that seem to be done by spirits in the air, so loath 
is any housemaid to acknowledge guilt in the matter, are impossible if safety 
matches only are brought into the house. Stains of this sort, by-the-way, 
on hard-finished walls or marble may be removed with whiting, pumice-stone, 
and water made into a paste and rubbed on with a cloth. 

The flavor and wholesomeness of baked beans will be increased if to the 
water that is poured over them as they are transferred to the baking-dish 
a half-teaspoonful of dry mustard is added. 

Loose cloth or felt covers for card tables are sometimes useful in these 
days of almost perennial card parties, requiring from one to a dozen tables. 
The tops are made with a shirr string, and are large enough to fold over the 
edges of the table, being drawn tight then by the string. To cover a shabby 
table or one that is too handsome to be scratched by counters or playing, or 
defaced by careless handling of dishes, these tops are specially available. 

In the autumn showing of table napkins the liking for a centre monogram 
or initial is emphasized. In many of the most beautiful and expensive 
weaves the medallion oval or shield shape is wrought in the pattern directly 
in the centre of the napkin. In this the letter, crest, or other device is em- 
broidered. The napkin is folded crosswise in three folds, and afterward 
under at each side to leave this framed monogram in the centre of the final 
square. 
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Nots.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. 
advertisement pages. 


In all cases money must accompany order. 


Remittances must be made in form of 


‘ For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department, see 
Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 


is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful ‘» ordering, in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay. 
An order blank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


OR the children as well as for their 
F elders the fashion this autumn will run 
largely to box-pleats. On some gowns 
these pleats are continued all around, and on 
others they are only in the centre of the 
front and the centre of the back. 
The little girl’s school-dress pattern illus- 
trated here is of the latter description. The 


skirt is cut in four parts—a front pleat, a 
back pleat, and a wide gore on each side, the 
sloping at the seams giving a pretty flare 
around the knees. 

The style of this little dress is suitable for 
children of any age, and the pattern is ob- 


CHILD’S SCHOOL DRESS. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 413. Sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 
years. Price, 35 cents. 


tainable in sizes 
for girls of 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, or 14 years. 
The design is a 
particularly useful 
one, as it is a good 
one to use for a 
simple school frock, 
while, with a differ- 
ent material and 
some more elabo- 
rate trimming than 
the plain braided 
band shown in the 
illustration, it will 
make a charming 
little afternoon 
house dress. It 
will be found a 
very pretty way to 
make one of the 
white woollen 
dresses which are 





‘so much used for 


little girls for win- 
ter home wear and 
for dancing-school. 
The skirt may be trimmed with gold braid, 
and a braiding of gold soutache may be used 
on a straight white band instead of trimming 
around the yoke and wrists with a broad 
braid. 

The simple way to make the dress, how- 
ever, is of serge or cheviot, with yoke of 
plain cloth or of tucked silk. Of material 45 
inches wide, 3 yards will be needed, or 354 
yards of yard-wide goods. 

The waist pattern is cut in the following 
pieces: one right front, one left front, half 
of back, half of front yoke, half of back yoke, 
standing collar, and one complete sleeve. The 
best place to open the skirt is at the seam 
which joins the front and the left side gore, 


BACK OF NO. 4138. 








CUT 


as this opening will coincide with that of the 
waist, and will be hidden under the box-pleat. 
The waist should be entirely finished without 
the trimming around the yoke, the yoke be- 
ing joined to the waist at the right side and 
across the top of the box-pleat, and arranged 
to button or hook under the left side. Then 
over the joining should be sewed the trim- 
ming, the left end of the crosswise strap of 
trimming being left loose, to button over. 
The little standing collar closes at the left 
side, at the shoulder seam. 
USEFUL SUMMER PATTERNS 
OR the late summer vacation at moun- 
tains or sea-shore, there is no better pro- 
tection to the complexion of child or woman 
than a sun-bonnet of lawn. It is easily 
made, and is very inexpensive. Only two 
yards of piqué or lawn are needed to cut a 
sun-bonnet for a child or woman. The flow- 
ered inexpensive organdies are perhaps the 
prettiest and coolest material to use. These 
patterns are numbered 288 for children, and 
289 for women. The price is 20 cents each. 
Other good patterns to remember during 
the hot days are those of the various pretty 
styles of fichus 
which so easily 
transform a 
high - neck dress 
with stiff collar 
into a delight- 
fully cool cos- 
tume. Pattern 
No. 291 has a 
fichu which may 
be purchased 
separate from the 
waist for 15 
cents. It is 
curved around 
the shoulders, 
and comes to a 
point at the 
waist, tucking 





into the belt. 
The Marie An- 
WOMAN’S SUN-BONNET. toinette Fichu, 


No. 241, is full- 

er, and ties in a 

bow at the bust, 

the long ends extending some distance below 

the waist-line. -Another, a smaller fichu, the 

Trianon, No. 286, is pleated to a point at 
Vor. XXXVI.—57. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 289. 
Price, 20 cents. 


PAPER PATTERNS 
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the back and front, and meets on the chest, 
the ends hanging a little below the waist. 
The Shirt-waist, No. 273, is a very satis- 





WOMAN’S LINEN SHIRT-WAIST. 


Cut Papér Pattern No. 273 
40 inches bust measure. 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 
Price, 25 cents. 


factory one for present uses, in spite of the 
fact that it was first brought forward by the 
BazaR some seasons ago. The designs in 
shirt-waists vary from year to year, and often 
in the yariations go back to the models of 
past seasons. This waist, No. 273, is made 
without yoke and with the box-pleat effect 
at front and back. The front box-pleat is 
stitched flat, and through it are made the 
button-holes. At each side of this are three 
outward-turning side-pleats or tucks. The 
same effect of a box-pleat with two tucks at 
each side is shown in the back. The sleeve 
is the regulation tailor shirt-sleeve with stiff- 
ened cuff. Three and a quarter yards of ma- 
terial 30 to 36 inches wide will be required 
to make the waist. The pattern may be pur- 
chased in any of the five regular sizes for 
25 cents. 
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CHICKEN DUCHESSE 
WITH CROQUETTES OF POTATOES 


INGE and draw a nice fat chicken of 
S about four pounds. Wipe it off inside 
and out with a clean wet towel, season 
inside with a level teaspoonful of salt, half 
a salt-spoonful of pepper, and truss tightly. 

Butter well a baking-pan. Sprinkle over 
the chicken one salt-spoonful of salt, and 
half a one of pepper. Pour in the pan four 
table-spoonfuls of broth. Cover the chicken 
with a buttered paper on both sides. Roast 
in a moderate oven for forty-five minutes; 
it must not be en- 
tirely done; and af- 
ter the first twenty 
minutes baste twice. 

Remove the chick- 
en to a platter, cut 
off the breast, detach 
the legs, remove all 
the skin. Cut all the 
meat in small filets 
about two inches 
long, except that of 
the long drum-sticks. 
Put aside all the CHICKEN 
remainder of the 
chicken, which could be used to make two 
cups of good broth. 

The filets of chicken are to be put in a 
bowl. Add to them a quarter of a pound of 
lean cooked ham also cut in small pieces. 

Have the following cream sauce previously 
prepared. Pour in a sniall saucepan half a 
pint of rich cream. Season with one salt- 
spoonful of salt, half a one of pepper. Boil 
four minutes slowly, remove from the fire, 
add half a teaspoonful of fresh butter, well 
mixed with one teaspoonful of flour. Stir 
well and pour the sauce over the chicken; 
mix thoroughly. 

Butter a round silver platter or a nice 
gratin-platter as it will be served on the 
table. Arrange the chicken in the centre as 
illustrated, and cover it all over with a thin 





layer of purée of potatoes. With a wet blade 
of a knife smooth it well all around. With a 
small brush or a feather spread all over a 
little melted butter and finish by sprinkling 
all over three table-spoonfuls of grated 
cheese mixed with the same quantity of white 
bread crumbs. Bake in the hot oven for 
twenty minutes, and send to the table at once 
as it is with croquettes of potatoes around. 


PUREE DUCHESSE 


Peel and wash one quart of potatoes. Cut 
them in pieces, cook them in salted water, 
drain them, put them in the hot oven five 
minutes to dry them. 
Mash them through 
the colander over a 
hot bowl. Add a 
quarter of a pound 
of very fresh butter 
divided in _ small 
lumps; and _ three 
yolks of eggs, two 
table - spoonfuls of 
grated cheese, two 
table - spoonfuls of 
raw cream, and half 
DUCHESSE. a salt-spoonful of 

pepper. 

Work well with a wooden spoon; it must 
become very smooth. Take a sufficient quan- 
tity to cover the chicken; make some small 
croquettes with the remainder, dividing the 
potato in equal portions. Roll these in two 
beaten eggs, then again in fresh white bread 
crumbs. Fry only two minutes in plenty of 
lard, hot but not boiling, otherwise the cro- 
quettes would be of a dark instead of a golden 
color. 

This dish could be made also with a chicken 
used in making consommé, provided it has 
not been overdone, 


CALVES’ BRAINS, MAITRE D’HOTEL SAUCE 


Wash two very fresh pairs of calves’ brains 
in cold water. Next plunge them into luke- 
warm water, and carefully remove the fine 








SEASONABLE RECIPES 


skin, which now may be taken off with ease. 
Do not leave a particle of skin on the brains, 
or the delicacy of the dish will be impaired. 
Rinse them again in cold water, and drain 
them in a colander. Now prepare the fol- 
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CALVES’ BRAINS. 


lowing court-bouillon: Into a deep saucepan 
put two quarts of water and half a gill of 
vinegar. Add two sliced onions, one sliced 
carrot, two sprigs of parsley, one branch of 
celery, two cloves, half a bay-leaf, four whole 
peppers, and one teaspoonful of salt, and boil 
for fifteen minutes. Now add the brains, 
and cook well, but not too fast, for eighteen 
minutes. Take out, drain, and put them in 
the oven to keep them warm. Cover them 
carefully with another platter to prevent them 
turning a dark color. 

Now prepare the following maitre d’hétel 
sauce: 

Im a small saucepan over a slow fire melt 
three table-spoonfuls of very fresh butter. 
Do not let it boil. As soon as melted add to 
it one table-spoonful of butter that previous- 
ly has been blended with one teaspoonful of 
flour until of the consistency of paste. Add 
one table-spoonful of finely chopped parsley, 
the juice of half a lemon, and one salt-spoon- 
ful of black pepper. Stir the same until very 
smooth, and serve hot. Do not let it boil at 
any time during the cooking. 

Trim and wash one pint of small new car- 
rots. Do not peel them. Put them into 
boiling salted water enough to cover them, 
and cook fifteen minutes. Take out and 
drain them, and remove the skin. Now put 
them into a saucepan with two table-spoonfuls 
of butter and one teaspoonful of sugar; cook 
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twelve minutes with uncovered saucepan, toss- 
ing them from time to time so that they may 
brown all over. When cooked lift them out 
with skimmer, and arrange them around the 
brains, as illustrated. Pour over them the 
maitre d’hétel sauce, and serve very hot. 


This sauce is an excellent one for serving 
with broiled fish. 


CODFISH WITH OYSTER SAUCE 


Procure two pounds of fresh codfish in one 
slice. Put in a saucepan two quarts of water 
with half a table-spoonful of salt, one sliced 
onion, three sprigs of parsley. When boiling, 
add one pint of potatoes raw and peeled, not 
too large; twelve minutes after add the fish, 
cover the saucepan, and let it simmer for 
eighteen minutes. Remove the fish to a plat- 
ter, take off the skin and remove the bones 
gently with a knife; divide the fish into thin 
slices, put them on a hot platter, lapping 
slightly over each other. Drain the potatoes, 
put them around the fish. Keep warm in the 
oven while preparing the sauce. Put in a 
small saucepan half a table-spoonful of but- 
ter, half a one of flour, cook, while stirring, 
for three minutes; do not brown; drain half 
a pint of the fish broth, pour slowly over the 
cooked flour, add one salt-spoonful of pepper, 
cook five minutes. Add one pint of raw 
oysters chopped, no liquor, cook two minutes 





CODFISH WITH OYSTER SAUCE. 


more, remove from the fire. Beat two yolks 
of raw eggs with a little of the sauce, add one 
table-spoonful of fresh butter, pour in the hot 
sauce, mix well, and pour over the fish as 
illustrated. Serve very hot. 
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Co-operative Living and the Home Life 

HE modern tendency toward co-operative living, whether it be shown 
+ in boarding-house, hotel, and apartment living, or in the community co- 

operative kitchen, is taken, by many social economists, as a distinct 
menace to home life. It may, perhaps, for a limited class of society, but 
not for the great majority of the American homes. The instinct for home 
life and home-making is too strongly imbedded, certainly in the American 
woman, to be uprooted in many generations, if ever. It is founded on that 
deep underlying principle which impels the birds to mate and forthwith to 
build a nest. It expresses itself in varying forms, sometimes in a way that 
is searcely to be recognized, but it is, none the less, the home instinct, and 
it is carried to such apparently expressionless places as apartments and 
hotels, and even to single rooms. 

“ Other times, other manners ” are written across every department of our 
life of to-day. It was most praiseworthy and essential, for example, that 
our grandmothers and great-grandmothers should carefully husband the tal- 
low of the household, run it into the moulds that were as common in every 
kitchen as the teakettle is still; but oil-lamps, gas, and electricity have 
pushed the tallow candles so far to one side that they will never be heard 
of again, except as a historic bit of Colonial economy. This one instance 
that might be multiplied indefinitely may be taken as a type of the radical 
material changes that have followed one after the other in the years of the 
development of the American home as it exists to-day. 

As radical, too, as the step from the tallow dip to the are light are the 
mental changes that have succeeded each other through these same genera- 
tions. The influences that have diffused education, particularly among 
women, and that have brought the whole world in close touch one nation 
with the other, so that a frost in the Florida orange groves affects the 
merchants in Italy, have not failed td leave their imprint on the outlook, 
the character, and the temperament of the American woman—she who is 
still the arbiter of the American home. 

The coming home must be different, widely different from those that have 
preceded it through many decades. But the core of that home, its vital 
spark, is changeless. It began with the creation, and it will last till: Gabriel 
sounds the final trump. 








Why not longer School Vacations? 
“THE return, in the warm days of early autumn, of the school-child to his 
lessons revives again the hope of many parents and child lovers that 
before very long the summer vacations will be considerably extended. It 
has been seriously suggested in school boards in various important cities 
that public schools begin and end the work of the year at college dates, 
which would mean October 1st and early in June. Why should it be deemed 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


advisable to shut up restless youngsters in the early hot September weather 
when vigorous college men come together a month later? Is the child able 
to endure more than the man, and that child, too, in many cities shut up 
to two long sessions? There will be those who will promptly refute this 
4 suggestion with the word that many schocl-children are better off at school 
| than in their homes, and there is force in that argument, but none the less, 
thousands of school-children spend too many hours in the class-room. 
It has heen found at overcrowded Erasmus Hall High-School in Brooklyn 
that the pupils able only te have a half-day’s schooling on account of the 
lack of room, make equally good, if not better, progress than those in cor- 
responding grades who attend both sessions. 

Last spring the New York State Medical Association considered seriously 
taking up the matter of overburdened school-children. The president of 
that association, Dr. John A. Wyeth, of New York city, commenting on the 
subject, said, “ There is a marked tendency just now toward a too elaborate 
system of education, and the result is that the pupils are pushed ahead too 
fast. .. . Their brains tire out under the weight of the tasks assigned them 
and their nerves suffer. There is no question that a great deal of nervous 
prostration is caused by too much work at school and too much work at 
home.” , 

Let us hope that it is not a case of St. Anthony preaching to the fishes. 








An Open Letter 
To the Editor of Herper’s Bazar: . 

Your “Editorial Comment” on the serial “The Red House” has 
awakened anew a train of thought that, by force of circumstances, has come 
to me along the line of a diversity or multiplicity of occupations. 

In the instances you cite, the diversities seem to be caused more from 
choice than from force of circumstances. But there are those of us with 
whom, at least at times, there is a scarcity of money, that occasions the 
neglect of some talent which, if consistently pursued, would be a money- 
making feature; yet this latter it seems sometimes absolutely necessary to 
neglect for other things of pressing import and for which one also, un- 
fortunately, has a talent. ; 

For instance, I have a personal acquaintance who has a natural talent for 
newspaper work; this if pursued, is remunerative. Yet there come times 
when other things, for instance sewing, have to be done, and with an idea 
of trying to be careful, these added duties are taken up as they present them- 
selves. Were they not so pressing, the time thus occupied, if spent in 
literary work, would pay four times what she saves by trying to economize; 
and yet, as I have stated, there are times when that economy seems absolutely 
necessary. 

In such a case—and close observation leads me to believe there are many 
such—have you any word of advice or suggestion ? A. F. J. 

The answer seems obvious. Earn the money, spend one-fourth of it to have 
the sewing done, and keep the remainder. Surely that is the real economy 
—always assuming that no other domestic or family interests suffer while 
the money is being earned. 
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ADVICE TO GIRLS 
IF YOU DO NOT CARE FOR A CHAPERON, TRY TO GET HER INTERESTED IN AN AFSAIR OF HER OWN. 






































Joe Ris ay 


HOPELESS 


—~ - = pale “Tuey say Miss NEWRICH’S EDUCATION HAS 
WHAT'S IN A NAME BEEN SADLY NEGLECTED.” 


BRIDGET. “ Hivens! AND IS THIS WHAT TH’ “I SHOULD SAY IT HAS. WHY, THAT GIRL 
MISTRISS TOLD ME WUZ A DUMB WAITER?” CAN’T EVEN PLAY PING-PONG.” 
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HER LIMIT 


Miss Mark. “ Does she patron- 
ize bargain sales?” 

Mrs. Down. “ Does she? Why, 
she would buy even eggs at one.” 





A FINE CATCH 

Wri. “Oh, mamma, while — 
you were out I caught over twen- 
ty-five live mosquitoes!” 

Wiuie’s Morner. “ Alive! 
Where are they?” 

Wie. “They’re under the 
baby’s mosquito-bar.” 











THE REMEDY 
THe Otp MAN. “No, sir, I 
won’t have my daughter tied for 
life to a stupid fool.” 
THe Youne Man. “ Then don’t 
you think you'd better let me 
take her right off your hands?” 





THE SAD TRUTH 


Brnco. “ Does your wife spend 
any time over cook-books?” 

Kinotey. “No. It’s a condi- 
tion, not a theory, that confronts 
me.” 





THE USUAL CRISIS 
Von Biumer. “ Well, the worst 
of our autumn cleaning is over.” 
Kinorey. “ What’s that?” 
Von Biumer. “Oh, my wife 
has burned up all the valuable 
papers in my desk.” 








SUCH IS LIFE 


THe Ofp Man. “ Young man, 
when you take my daughter, I 
trust you with the dearest trea- 
sure of my life. No, I couldn’t 
lend you my auto for a little 
spin. I value it too highly to 
risk it in strange hands.” 








IN THE SUBURBS 
Von Biumer. “ What a fright- 
ful storm!” “ 
Kinotey. “ Yes. Isn’t it great? 
Puts me in a fine humor.” 
Von Briumer. “ Why?” 
Krinotey. “ Well, I know my 
servants have got to stay while 








. it’s on.” 
A SETTLED QUESTION : 
“Going to move this year?” AN ARDENT COURTSHIP 
“What day’s to-day? Wednes- HE. “ I'LL WAGER YOU DIDN’T DREAM I WAS GOING TO PROPOSE.” 
, day. Yes, we’re going to move.” SHE. “ WHAT TIME HAVE I HAD TO DREAM?” 
“What has what day it is to 
do with it?” | 
“ Why, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays THE USUAL THING 
my wife declares that you couldn’t hire her to HusBaNnD. “ How much money will you need ?” 
live in our house another year, and the rest of Wire. “ All you have. That ’ll do me for a few 


the week she gets mad if I mention moving.” days.” 
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[ONG the delightful books recently pub- 
A lished by Harper & Brothers, Abner Daniel 

should hold a high place. It has been 
spoken of by one reviewer as “ The David Harum 
of the South.” But the charm of Abner’s nature 
is a very different one from that of David 
Harum. He is a character all by himself. And 
almost as interesting is Pole Baker, the outlaw 
and mountaineer. The story twines around 
these two unique characters, with much of hu- 
man interest. Baker’s method of helping along 
the dénouement of the plot is a most interesting 
one. The original character from whom the 
fictitious Pole Baker was drawn heard recently 
that he figured in the story. His ire was 
aroused, and with wrath in his heart and a big 
pistol in his pocket he called on the author, 
Will Harben. Mr. Harben gave the man a copy 
of the book to read, and promised to give him 
whatever satisfaction he demanded when he had 
finished the story. The result was, instead of 
a shooting affray, the establishment of an 
entente cordiale between author and model. 

Miss Jordan’s latest book, Tales of Destiny, is 
receiving from the American reviewers the high 
praise which was predicted for it. Few books 
published this year have brought forth such en- 
thusiastic comments. The special points made by 
the reviewers are Miss Jordan’s knowledge of life 
and the sympathy and literary finish of her 
work. The New York Sun says, “In Tales of 
Destiny she forges far ahead of the high standard 
set by her delightful Cloister stories.” The 
New York Times remarks, in the course of a 
long and exceedingly complimentary review: 
“The stories are written with the charm, the 
refinement and sympathetic reticence which 
characterize Tales of the Cloister.” The Boston 
Daily Advertiser speaks of “ the reflective breadth 
and acute perception of multi-colored society 
which Miss Jordan’s work evidences ”; and adds, 
“ They reveal the existence of a woman able to 
broadly treat striking and sometimes disagreeable 
phases of modern life with critical keenness, un- 
spoiled by the feminine tendency to make them 
instruments of ethical preaching.” The Phila- 
delphia Telegraph goes so far as to say: “ Com- 
monplace ag" poner would be ill-placed, even 
impertinent applied to work of such quality 
and character. For Miss Jordan is a literary 
artist whose form is excellent, but is always sub- 
servient to the matter.” 

The student of sociology will follow with in- 
terest Josiah Flint’s book, The Little Brother, 
published by the Century Co. Mr. Flint has 
won considerable reputation as the author of 
The World of Graft. His new book tells the 
story of a small boy who fell among tramps and 
shared their life until an accident ended his 
own. It is dramatic but not pleasant. 


Not only because of the author’s prominent 
social position, but for its own merits and 
interest, is Marion Manning (Harper & Brothers), 
being a success among the season’s novels. Mrs. 
Eustis, the daughter of the Hon. Levi P. Morton, 
has had ample opportunity to observe the life 
of Washington, about which she writes so enter- 
tainingly. Her heroine is a very natural and 
attractive character. 

Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, the famous 
sociological settlement of Chicago, is the author 
of Democracy and Social Ethics, published by the 
Macmillan Company. The volume _ contains 
twelve of the best lectures delivered by Miss 
Addams at various colleges and _ universities. 
They appeared serially in some of our leading 
magazines, and their rmanent preservation in 
book form shows excellent judgment on the part 
of the publishers. 

One of the books of short stories which have 
attracted special attention this season is the 
volume, The Wind in the Tree, by the Duchess 
of Sutherland, published by R. H. Russell, of 
New York. The high rank of the Duchess makes 


her literary efforts of especial interest to so- 


ciety. The book has, however, 
claims to consideration. The stories are well 
told, and there are one or two _ instances 
so novel as to deserve special commendation. 
The Duchess of Sutherland is the youngest 
of three famous beauties of England. Her old- 
est sister, Lady Brooke (the Babbling Brooke of 
London society), is at present Countess of War- 
wick. Blanche, the second sister, is the wife 
of Lord Algernon Girder Lennox, colonel of the 
Grenadier Guards, who recently covered himself 
with glory in South Africa. 

The Argonauts (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
while clever and in a sense interesting as a 
story which gives such a picture of national life 
as it does, is yet far from a pleasant tale to 
read. It is by Eliza Orzeszko, a well-known 
Polish author, translated by Jeremiah Curtin. 
In reading a translation one is not necessarily 
sure of the author’s style, but it is certain that 
either author or translator has given us a very 
tiresome repetition of some phrases and words 
which to the foreign mind seem without force 
enough to justify their constant recurrence. 

Not a very cheerful story, either, is The Mak- 
ing of Jane (Scribners), by Sarah Barnwell 
Elliot. It should hardly, however, be classed in 
any way with The Argonauts, as it is a thorough- 
ly American book. Jane’s experience of life is 
not of the brightest, and because the author has 
succeeded in making the child’s personality in- 
teresting one resents the severe process which 
went to her “making,” and feels proportion- 
ately glad when Jane herself finally successfully 
resents it and decides to make her own life. 


in itself certain 
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The Morning Bath 


Starts the day right, makes the skin glow with health, 
gives that comfortable feeling of perfect cleanliness, 
if you use 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Scientifically adapted to promote and preserve delicacy of 

the complexion. Stimulates the pores, tones up relaxed 

muscles, puts the skin in pink of condition, smooth, firm, 
clear. 25 cents at all dealers. 


Ss ial Offer, Our booklet and trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream sent for 5 cents to pay postage; 
pect * or, for 10 cents the same and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. 


The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sole Agents. : Dept. H 








Law for Women. 
problems. 


wills was touched upon. The subject of this 

paper is the disposal of property in the 
event of a man not making any will—dying 
intestate. One who makes a will is always 
spoken of as a “testator”; one who fails to do 
so, an “ intestate.” Property is divided into two 
ge meral classes—real and personal property— 
and it is according to this division that the suc- 
cession of property is determined in accordance 
with a strict code of rules. Real property, it 
will be remembered, consists of land and the 
buildings thereon. Often it is quite a mooted 
question as to what of this property the per- 
sonal representatives of the deceased are to re- 
ceive, and what the heirs. The heirs of a man 
are, generally speaking, his direct descendants, 
if he have any, and his personal representatives 
are his sisters, brothers, cousins, and such col- 
lateral relations. Often movable property is 
considered as real property, such as window- 
blinds, door-keys, mirrors attached to the wall, 
pictures painted and fastened to the house with 
the evident intention that they were to be a 
part of the house. 

Often immovable property, such as mirrors 
attached to and screwed to the wall of a restau- 
rant, for example, but evidently intended to be 
used for that purpose only in connection with 
the business, and a piece of machinery built in 
a house, may be considered as personal property, 
and may be sold and the proceeds go to the per- 
sonal representatives instead of to the heirs. 

A devise is a gift of real property by will; 
devisee is one who receives real property under 
a will. 

A bequest, or legacy, is a gift of personal 
property by will, and a legatee is one who re- 
ceives such a gift. A legacy is generally a be- 
quest of money. An heir is one who takes real 
property where there is no will—that is, he 
inherits. 

Next of kin is any one who takes personal 
property in case of death without a will. Of 
course this does not include husband or wife, 
for they cannot be kin or next of kin. 

An executor is any one named in the will of 
_ testator to carry out the provisions of his 
wi 

With these definitions in mind, 


[* the last issue of the Bazar the question of 


let us take 


up the law of England as it originally existed 
‘oer ag to the inheritance of real property, 
cause from this old English law most of our 
States formed their statute laws, modifying and 
improving as circumstances and experience sug- 
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by bE Baraght LLM. 


This is the thirteenth of a series of articles appearing in the Bazar regarding 
Principles of law are discussed, and their application to every-day 
Readers of the Bazar are invited to send in any legal questions regard- 
ing which they may desire information. Answers will be printed in subsequent 
issues of the Bazar or sent by mail. Letters should be signed with the corre- 
spondent’s name and address, although neither will be published. 


= until now, in some States, such as New 
ork, for instance, the changes have been so 
great that the old law is hardly recognizable. 
Of course every State in the Union has its own 
laws appertaining to real property, and it would 
be impossible to attempt to speak of the statutes 
enacted in each individual State; so it is better 
to mention the English or common - law rule, 
and then the law of the State of New York as it 
now stands. 

Under the English law in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century there were several laws as to 
descent: 

1. The land must descend and not ascend— 
the father or mother could not inherit; in the 
event of there being no one else—children, sister, 
brother, etc.—the land went back to the govern- 
ment. 

2. If there were a son living and several daugh- 
ters, the son would inherit, to the exclusion of 
the daughters. He would get it all, and the girls 
nothing. 

3. If there were two or more sons, the eldest 
son inherited, to the exclusion of his younger 
brother; but if there were two or more daughters 
and no sons, the girls each received an equal 
share. 

4. lf there were no children or descendants, 
then collateral relations, such as sisters, brothers, 
and their children, took the property. 

These are a few of the most important pro- 
visions of the old English law, and they are 
given because they are the basis of our present 
system of jurisprudence relating to property. 

Many changes have been made in this law by 
the enactment of statutes in New York State. 

A father may inherit from his son. Girls in- 
herit equally with boys. If a man dies and 
leaves a widow and a young child, the widow 
shall have, so long as the child is under twenty- 
one and lives with the mother, all household 
utensils, such as stoves, dishes, sewing-machine, 
pictures, books, not exceeding in value $50; ten 
sheep, the cow, two pigs, food and fodder for 
the cattle and all foods and necessaries for the 
widow and child or children for sixty days, all 
necessary wearing apparel, beds, bedsteads, and 
bedding, necessary cooking utensils, the clothes 
of the family, the clothes of the widow and her 
necessary ornaments; one table, six chairs, 
knives, forks, plates, and cups and saucers—and, 
in fact, all other necessary household furniture, 
which shall not exceed $150; or she may take 
the $150 in lieu thereof—and often $150 more. 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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HERE HAS never, in the history 

of the world’s progress, been any- 

thing invented capable of giving 
such genuine pleasure and enjoyment as 
the Pianola. 

In the record of musical inventions, no 
new instrument ever faced stronger prejudice 
nor made so brilliant record in so short a 
time. 

The Pianola, unknown four years ago, is 
to-day endorsed by practically every living 
musician of note and is constantly used by 
the most prominent. 

Thousands upon thousands of human 
beings in every part of the world are realizing 
a brighter and happier condition of human 
life through its employment. 

At first considered a mechanical toy, the 
most deep-seated antipathy caused by pre- 
conceived and erroneous ideas has never 
failed to give place to enthusiastic approba- 
tion when the Pianola is investigated. 

The universal adoption of the Pianola 
(as inevitable as was the acceptance of steam 
and electricity) is only so far distant as the 
time which must elapse before there is a 
general understanding of the nature of its 
services. 

Fordetailed information send for catalog H. 


With the Pianola any one can play upon amy piano with exfression 
any selection ever composed. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


18 West Twenty-third Street, New York 

124 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Albany, Cluett & Sons Chicago, Lyon & Healy Newark, Lauter Co, 
Baltimore, Knabe & Co. Clev'd, B. Dreher’s Sons Co. Phila., C. J. Heppe & Son 


Boston, Steinert & Sons Co. Denver, Denver MusicCo. San Fran., Kohler & Chase 
Buffalo, H. Tracy Baclom Detroit, Grinnell Bros, Troy, Cluett & Sons 
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(Continued from page 10.) 
If the widow's interest in her husband’s estate is 
worth less than $1000, the appraisers set aside 
that sum for her out of the estate. 

A widow has dower (one-third) interest in 
the real estate of which her husband was pos- 
sessed during marriage unless she has forfeited 
the same by accepting a sum of money during 
ther husband’s life in lieu of dower; or unless 
she has been divorced, or has signed a deed or 
mortgage on the property with her husband 
during his life. 

In New York if a man dies without making 
a will, his property is divided among his lineal 
descendants —that is, among his children or 

andchildren. Then, in case of no issue, to his 
ather. Then to his mother. And if he have 
neither children, grandchildren, father, nor mo- 
ther, then the property goes to his collateral 
relations—-sisters, brothers, nieces, or — 

The children of an intestate always take share 
and share alike; the grandchildren get only what 
would have gone to their respective parent if 
that parent had been alive. 

The rule just given refers to real property. 
Now as to personal property, we shall again 
take the law of ‘the State of New York as an 
example. After paying all debts of the intestate, 
the personal property is to be divided as follows: 
One-third goes to his widow, and all the rest to 
his children and grandchildren, in case any one 
of his children has died leaving issue. If there 
be no children or grandchildren, one-half goes 
to the widow, and the other half to the deceased 
husband’s next of kin—sisters, brothers, etc. 

In the event o: there being no children, grand- 
children, father, mother, sister, brother, niece, 
or nephew, the widow is entitled to all of the 
personal property. 

If the next of kin are all of equal degree in 
relationship to the deceased, they are to receive 
equal shares; but if they are of unequal degree, 
their share is determined by the degree of rela- 
tionship. There is an inheritance tax which 
must always be taken into consideration when 
computing the amount of the inheritance. This 
tax does not apply to religious, educational, 
charitable, and such corporations unless they be 
foteign charitable organizations—that is, organ- 
izations formed outside of the State of New 
York. All property which passes by will, de- 
scent, or conveyance in contemplation of death 
is subject to this tax. 

Where the heir is a father, mother, wife, or 
child, brother, sister, daughter-in-law, or son-in- 
law, only one per cent. of the market value of the 
property is taken for taxes. 

In all other cases the rate is five per cent. 
If the estate is not worth more than $500, there 
is no tax on it whatever. 

An executor is any one chosen by a person 
making a last will and testament to carry out 
the provisions of the will. But an administrator 


is some one appointed by the court to distribute 
the personal property of a person who dies leav- 
ing no will. 

At one time it was essential that an executor 
be named in the will, otherwise the will would 
have failed. This, however, is no longer neces- 
sary; 


if for some reason the testator fails to 
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nominate an executor, or if the executor should 
have died before the testator, then an applica- 
tion is made to the court for an administrator 
cum testamento annexo (an administrator with 
the will annexed), who would be appointed for 
this service. 

An executor, unless he be a foreigner, never 
need give a bond. An administrator, however, 
is required by law to do so. 

Before executors or administrators can make 
a move they must be supplied by a court of 
probate with permission to do so. This permis- 
sion is in the form of letters testamentary for 
the executor and letters of administration for 
the administrator. Before these letters or per- 
mits are obtained nothing should be done except 
to pay the funeral expenses. 

After receiving the letters, the duties of the 
administrator and executor are almost alike, ex- 
cept that sometimes the executor has a power 
of sale given by a will which authorizes him 
to convey real property, whereas an adminis- 
trator never has any right to sell the real estate, 
unless he finds the personal property of the 
deceased insufficient to pay the debts; then he 
must obtain an order from the court permitting 
him to sell certain lands. 

The duties of this official are to bury the 
deceased, prove the will, make an inventory of 
the goods and chattels, collect all the goods and 
chattels which have been inventoried, pay all 
the debts, pay the legacies, and finally hand 
the residue, if any, left in his hands to the 
residuary legatee or to the next of kin. 

The legacies should not be paid until one year 
after the death of the deceased—this is in order 
to give the creditors a chance to come in and 
make their claim. Six months after receiving 
his letters of administration, or testamentary 
letters, the administrator or executor must ad- 
vertise for all claims to be presented within six 
months thereafter, so that he has just one year 
to wait before settling up the estate. 

Then, after the year is over, and he has paid 
the legacies specified in the will, he pays the 
general legacies—if he have money enough; if 
not, whatever proportion he can—to the general 
legatees. 

An administrator may be dischargéd by ap- 
plying for a settlement of his account when one 
year has expired since his letters were issued, 
or he may apply to be discharged whenever he 
may wish to resign. In case he is incompetent 
or disqualified, his authority may be revoked. 
When he wastes the assets through dishonesty, 
drunkenness, or improvidence, or where he dis- 
obeys the lawful mandates of the court, or where 
the letters were granted on a false statement— 
in all these cases his authority can be revoked. 

There are some persons who are incompetent 
to serve as administrators or executors: Any 
one, male or female, under twenty-one years of 
age, an alien, a convicted felon, a person who 
is an habitual drunkard, a married woman if 
her husband refuse his consent. 

When a man dies without making a will, the 
administrator for his estate is chosen from his 
relations in the following order: first, to his 
widow, then to his children, his father, mother. 
brother, sister, grandchildren. 
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GEORGE H. DANIELS 


GENERAL PASS. AGENT, N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. 
writes January 10, 1902: “The Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt 


Mattresses that I ae of you nine years ago have proven per- | 
fectly satisfactory, and are all that you claim for them, besides 
vermin-proof and non-absorbent—a perfect success." 








REV. R. S. MacARTHUR, D.D. 

PASTOR CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH, NEW YORK 
writes on Felruary 6, 1902: “The Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt 
Church Cushions put in forty-nine years ago are still in most 
excellent condition. On going into our new church, we had you 
re-cover them, and they are to-day as good as new.” | 
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C. OLIVER ISELIN 
CHIEF OWNER CUP DEFENDER “‘ COLUMBIA” 
writes April 24, 1897: ‘* The Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt 
Mattresses you furnished fur my yacht, ‘ Titania,’ five entire 
satisfaction, and should I build another yacht I should certainly 
give you another order.” 








| 





ALEXANDER E. ORR 
RECENTLY PRESIDENT N. Y. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
writes February 1s, 1902: “The Ostermoor Cushions and Mat- 
tresses are still in use and in an admirable state of preservation, 
and fully justify all you said concerning them at the time of the 
purchase, seventeen years ago.” 














If you wish to be posted on these wonderful Ostermoor Mattresses (even if you don’t wish to buy), simply 
send your name on a postal for our handsome 96-page illustrated book, ‘‘ The Test of Time "—mailed free. 


Beware of imitations trading on the name of ‘ felt.” 
on every genuine mattress, 


Look for the name ‘‘ Ostermoor” and our guarantee 
Send your name to-day to Ostermoor & Co., 153 Elizabeth Street, New York. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Mrs. E. E. F.—Thank you first of all for your 
letter of thanks. I am so glad that I was able 
to be of some help; but, as I thought, your own 
nimble wit left little for me to suggest. I am 
sure that the entertainment will be charming. 
And thank you, too, for the suggestions that 
you give me, which I shall certainly use in an- 
swering other correspondents who may want aid 
in devising a similar entertainment. They are all 
so attractive and so well planned. 


~~ = 

TACTLESS,—¥our fetter interests me, and I can 
see how your problem seems intricate and diffi- 
cult, but I can also read between the lines 
enough to know that you will master it success- 
fully, and come out all right. Do not worry about 
it. Always do what is natural and seems easiest, 
and it will, in nine cases out of ten, be right. 
After all, it is not so much what is done in 
manners as how it is done, and the principal 
thing is to do nothing which will make one 
awkward and ill at ease. As for the question 
of rising to shake hands, it depends on cireum- 
stances. A hostess always rises to greet every 
visitor, man or woman. A woman generally rises 
to greet another woman, and often to greet a 
man who is older than she. It is in every case 
more polite to rise, but if a man enters where 
there are several people it is not necessary for 
the women to rise to greet him. They usually do 
not, but you must judge by what you see the 
rest do; if they rise, you should also. The same 
rules apply to introductions. A woman need 
not rise when she is introduced to a man, as 
a ee thing. At a luncheon of any formality 
all the women keep on their hats and gloves, 
removing the latter when they take their seats 
at the table. They put on their gloves again in 
the drawing-room after luncheon. Write me what 
you want to know about dinners, and I will glad- 
y answer, and about anything else. I cannot 
tell you.about the work done in architects’ of- 
fices, as it differs for every firm. 


A. L. R.—Several correspondents have asked 
the same question, as it is a somewhat vexed 
one. I can only tell you what my personal expe- 
rience has been, for although I have asked sev- 
eral people, all of their opinions differ. I have 
known of wedding announcements which read, 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles White 
announce the marriage of their daughter, etc., 


when the wife was not the mother of the daugh- 
ter, but a second wife. But, as you say, this 


. 


form may give offence to the relatives of the 
daughter’s mother, although the daughter herself 
prefers it. When that is the case it is better 
to use some other wording. It is not very good 
form to have the invitations read, 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles White 
announce the marriage of 
Miss White, etc., 


but it is done occasionally, and the form 


Married 
Margaret White 


to 
Mr. Edward Smith, etc., 


is often used, and is good form. But if you do 
what you prefer I do not think you will be crit- 
icised. As I say, I cannot give you any rule 
as final. I would certainly suggest that a bride 
should not hurt the feelings of her mother’s peo- 
ple by using a conventional wording on her cards, 
even if it is better form than anything else. 
I think, on the whole, my personal preference 
would be to use the last form. 


M. Y. G.—I am not sure that I perfectly un- 
derstand your question. I am in doubt if you 
mean that it offends the feelings of the serving 
class to speak to them as servants or before them 
of their fellow-beings as servants, or if you want 
to know what is good form in speaking of the 
servant class. As a general thing they are spoken 
of as merely “servants,” collectively or individ- 
ually, when both the masculine and feminine 
servants are mentioned. Women are spoken of 
as maids at present, here and in England. It 
is not good form or customary, except in the 
provincial regions of New England, to speak of 
servants as “help,” although it used to be the 
term generally used. I think if you speak of 
“servants” and of the serving- women as 
“maids” you will find that you will generally 
be correct; but it is a different matter in speak- 
ing to them of one another. I know that many 
servants are sensitive about being addressed as a 
servant, and I always take pains in my own 
household to avoid the term when I am speaking 
to them. It is just as easy to talk about a cook 
or a waitress or a nurse or a maid as of a 
“servant.” and it seems to be a distinction that 
among themselves they prefer. I notice they 
like to be spoken of as one’s “ people” rather 
than as servants. This is all the help that I 
ean give you if I have understood you correctly. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be sent direct to us, 


NEW FALL SUITS 
@ CLOAKS 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue is now ready. It 
illustrates styles in ladies’ suits and cloaks that are exclusive and 
distinctly different from the ready-made garments. Your op- 
portunity for choice is greater than ever, because our assortment 
of styles and materials is larger, but prices are lower than 
ever before. 

We make every garment especially to order, keeping no 
ready-made stock whatever. Any garment that does not give 
entire satisfaction may be returned and the money paid for it 
will be refunded. 

These are only a few of the things which we make—our 
Catalogue and Samples tell you the whole story. 













New Cloth Gowns, lined throughout, 


in smart new de- 


signs and materials, all goods sponged and shrunk, up 


Church and Visiting Cos- 
tumes, in the newest styles and fabrics, $12 up 


Jaunty Cloth Costumes, 


lined throughout with fine quality taffeta silk, $15 up 


Separate Skirts, a cut and perfee $4 up 
in Re ° : 


Rainy Day and Golf Suits 
and Skirts, 
Suits, $10 up; Skirts, $5 up 


The New French Walk- 
ing Suits, - - - $10 up 


Garments ot Black Velvet Cords, and Velveteen, 
Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up 


Long Outer Jackets, 


in every approved style, shape, and color, $10 up 


Jaunty Short Jackets, $7 up 










We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 





The Catalogue and a full line of the newest Samples for both suits and 
cloaks are now ready, and will be sent free on request. Be sure to mention 
whether you wish samples for suits or cloaks, so that we will be able to send 
you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 & 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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GOOD FORM AND 


Mrs. A. G. P.—To wear a low wedding dress 
has been heard of, but it is most unusual in our 
land and time, and I do not advise a bride to 
wear other than the conventional high-neck wed- 
ding dress, no matter what the gown is made 
of or how it is made. It is not so unconven- 
tional to wear elbow sleeves and they are often 
seen on wedding dresses. The correct attire is a 
white satin dress with long sleeves and high neck, 
and wedding veil. This is the best taste for ev- 
ery kind of wedding. There are variations of this 
rule, and every bride has the right to please her- 
self. 


Cottece Girt.—I like all your ideas so very 
much that I answer you with great pleasure. It 
is delightful to have such an appreciative reader. 
Yes, carry out your plan; it could not be im- 
proved upon. A daisy party, with all the deco- 
rations daisies and greens, the sketches of arti- 
cles or designs to suggest the names of flowers, 
and the flower debate will al] be highly suc- 
cessful I know. Let me make a little improve- 
ment on your idea of having discussions @ deur 
between a boy and a girl. Give to each of the 
boys when they come in a card with numbered 
subjects of discussion, and let them choose a 
partner for each topic, exactly as they would a 
partner for dancing. This is an amusement that 
works famously here, and is often indulged in 
Have the party soon 


at young people’s parties. 
after your friends arrive; it will be much better 


than to have it at the end of their visit. Word 
the invitations either formally or informally, 
as you please. An informal form would read: 


My pear Mr. Wuirte,—I am asking some of 
my friends to come informally on Tuesday even- 
ing, August the twelfth, at eight o’clock, to meet 
two girls who are visiting me, Miss Smith from 
Boston and Miss Lawrence from New York. I 
hope that you will be free for that evening, and 
can join us in a Flower Contest, which I am to 
have to celebrate the occasion. 

Sincerely yours, etc. 


Formal notes of invitation would read: 


Miss Morris 

requests the pleasure of 

Mr. White’s company 

on Tuesday evening, August the twelfth, at 

eight o’clock, 

at a Flower Contest 

to meet 
Miss Lawrence 
and 

Miss Smith. 


It would be rather unusual to suggest in the 
invitation what boy should escort which girl. I 
would advise you to leave it to the boys them- 
selves to arrange. You could write separate 
notes to your friends, if you think it would do, 
and ask them to escort certain girls who would 
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‘music of the fiddle. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


not have escorts, but I do not advise you to 
put the request in the invitation. If I can help 
you further about the party in any way let me 
have the pleasure of doing so. 


G. H.—Your Barn Party ought to be a most 
attractive entertainment. Perhaps I can help to 
make it so, as I went to a most fascinating func- 
tion of that kind last fall. The invitations were 
written on birch bark. They read: 


“Ye are asked to an old-time partie, by Mis- 
tress Dorothy White on ye fifteenth day of ye 
month of October in ye year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and one. Ye partie will be in ye barn 
of Mistress Dorothy, and all ye lads and lassies 
will please appear in old-time dress. 

All will please come at ye hour of eight, after 
sundown.” 


The barn was made fitting for the occasion. The 
floor was swept clean and waxed for the dancing, 
and the hay piled high in the stalls. Big bunches 
of unhusked corn were tied to the rafters. 
Japanese lanterns swung from every beam. 
Jack-o’-lanterns made grim faces at the guests, 
and every kind of old-time device was brought 
to play a part in the decorations. There were a 
fiddler to play for dancing, and many arrange- 
ments for good old-fashioned games. The boys 
were in appropriate dress and looked amusing 
in their big hats, knee-breeches, and shirts. The 
girls were most bewitching in sun-bonnets and 
little aprons and gingham dresses, with slippers 
and gay stockings showing. As for the enter- 
tainment, every sort of old-time game was played. 
There were bobbing for apples; a spelling - bee; 
paring yi ee and throwing the unbroken skins 
over the shoulder to see what letters they would 
form; and of course dances of every kind to the 
The musician called out the 
figures for the lancers in the old way, and the 
boys swung the girls as was once the fashion. 
The supper was delightful! At the right time 
there was brought in a long table made of plain 
boards. This was soon — by expert helpers 
with every kind of good thing that used to figure 
in the suppers of our forefathers. There were 
big plates of rosy apples and others of nuts on 
the table. Old-fashioned molasses candy and figs 
and dates. Popcorn balls and molasses cake 
and gingerbread. First was served clam chow- 
der, and very good it tasted, I assure you. Then 
came hot waffles and maple syrup, and it was 
hard to imagine how one cook could make as 
many as were devoured until I learned that 
several waffle- irons were “going” at the same 
time. Afterwards came baked beans and sardine 
salad, and last pumpkin-pie. Cider was the 
drink. After the repast more games were play- 
ed, and it was altogether a grand success. I can- 
not advise anything better for your party, and 
I am sure it will meet with mueh favor if you 
carry out this idea. 
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Armour's 


Extract Tomato 
of Beef Bouillon 


Made after the recipe of a famous Colonial cook, 


A piquant relish for meat, game 
7, vegetables and for preparing oyster 
room for preparing soups, 7 cocktails, tomato bouillon, etc. 
All that is best of fresh ripe tomatoes, 
broths, beef tea, sauces, 7 ~ spices, herbs and meat, highly concentrat- 
ed and deliciously seasoned. Will keep 
entrees, etc. j in any climate. It should not be con- 
founded with table catchup and simi- 
lar preparations, as it is not only a 
tempting relish, but a choice 
tomato stock for cooking 
purposes. 
Sold by all grocers. 
i and 


sizes, 25c 


Is the best extract of the best 
beef in the kitchen or sick- 


IT’S NEW. 


For lovers of good things to eat 
and drink. Asparox has the full 
rich flavor of fresh asparagus. 


It may be used as a table sauce for coo! pur- 
poses. It imparts an appetizing asparagus flavor 
to be obtained in no other way except with the 
fresh vegetable. Will keep in any climate. 
Sold by all Grocers and Druggists 


If your dealer does not have it in stock he 
can get it for you — or add 10c to cover 
postage and we will send small size 
postpaid on receipt of price, Full 
directions on each bottle, 


Two Sizes, 25c 
and 75c 


Armour & 


Company, Chicago. 
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QUESTIONS OF LAW 





L. E., Horet Gren , New Yorx.—Unless 
the working of the engine has caused you spe- 
cial injury or damage you would have no re- 
dress, as your complaint seems to be a sort of 
private nuisance. Nuisances are of two classes— 

ublie and private. A public nuisance, as is 
indicated by the use of the term “ public,” af- 
fects the community; ‘a private nuisance affects 
the individual only, and special damage must 
be shown by the person so injured before such 
nuisance can be abated. If a hotel is not con- 
dueted to your liking or subjects you to annoy- 
ances, you have the right, as you indicated in 
your letter, to surrender the premises; and if 
you have suffered damage in consequence of the 
nuisance, you may institute proceedings for re- 
dress. 


M. T. W., Brooxtyn, New Yorx.—The prop- 
erty cannot be sold by your brother, and thus 
deprive you and your sister of ured rights there- 
to. If he dies without any children his share 
reverts to you and your sister, as a matter of 
course, in accordance with your father’s will. 
You state that you sold your interest to your 
brother; we would suggest that you look into 
that, for you may have unwittingly sold not énly 
the interest you then had, but also any future 


interest that you might possibly become possessed 
of in said property. If you disposed of your 
future rights, your brother’s entire interest, plus 
that purchased from you, would go to your sis- 
ter. The will is, in our opinion, invalid, and 
could be set aside, but of course, having ac- 
quiesced and accepted its benefits, it may possibly 
be to your detriment to take any such. steps. 


A. L. W., Monticetito, N. Y.—In New York, 
if a man dies without making a will his real 
property is divided as follows: First, it is di- 
vided among his children and grandchildren, sub- 
ject, of course, to the widow’s interest or dower 
right in one-third for her lifetime. If he has no 
children or grandchildren, then to his father. 
If he has neither of these, then to his mother. 
Then lastly, to his brothers, sisters, and other 
collateral relations. In the case of personal prop- 
erty the widow gets one-third outright, and the 
rest is divided among his children. If he leaves 
no children, then the widow receives one 
“moiety” or one half, and the other half is 
divided among his next of kin. If he has no 
next of kin, then the widow gets it all. 

In the case you mention, if the husband should 
die before his father, then the widow of the son 
inherits nothing. 





ON CULINARY TOPICS 


Mrs. W.—To prepare stuffed tomatoes, care- 
fully scoop out the insides. Make a filling of 
equal parts of minced sardines and minced cel- 
ery, and eight large olives, chopped small. Sea- 
son with a pinch of celery salt and a dash of 
paprica, and moisten with one portion of vinegar 
to three of salad oil. Mix thoroughly, fill the 
hollowed tomatoes with the mixture, and set 
on ie ice for an hour before sending to the 
table. 


Canpy Lover.—For marshmallows, cook to- 
gether ten table -spoonfuls of pure gum - arabic 
(that has been dissolved in a cup of water) and 
a half-pound of powdered sugar. Do not stir. 
When a little dropped in cold water forms a firm 
ball between the fingers, pour the hot mixture 
gradually upon the stiffened whites of three eggs, 
beating steadily. Add a half-teaspoonful of va- 
nilla, beat again, and hard, and turn into a tin 
that hae been thickly dusted with cornstarch. 
When cold, cut in squares, and dip each square 
in equal parts of cornstarch and powdered sugar, 
and pack carefully in boxes. 

For sugared almonds, cook together a half- 
pound of granulated sugar and a half-gill of wa- 
ter, without stirring, until it forms a soft ball 
when dropped in iced water. Turn your shelled 
almonds into this, stir quickly that all may be 
coated with the candy, then turn out, and if 
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the nuts are stuck together, pull them apart. 
Boil more sugar, and again put in the al- 
monds to thicken the coating of candy, always 
removing the nuts before the stick together 
and form a mass, as they will do if left too long 
in the sugar. 


Miss F. H.—I give with pleasure the recipe 
for salade Russe: 

Turn into a bow! a half-box of gelatine, and 
cover with cold water. Soak for two hours. 
Bring a pint of cleared and seasoned chicken or 
veal stock to the boiling-point, stir in the soaked 
gelatine, and when this is dissolved add a large 
table-spoonful of vinegar and a small wine- 
glassful of sherry. Strain, pour into a border- 
mould, and set on the ice until firm. 

Cut into dice two cold boiled carrots, two cold 
boiled beets, a dozen cold boiled asparagus tips, 
four stalks of raw celery, and a half-cup of cold 
cooked pease. Mix all together, and cover with a 
dressing made of six table-spoonfuls of salad 
oil, two of vinegar, a teaspoonful of onion juice, 
and salt and pepper to taste. Let the vegetables 
lie in this dressing in the ice-box for an hour. 
Drain at the end of that time. Turn the border 
of aspic jelly out on a chilled platter, put the 
vegetables in the centre of the platter, and cover 
with a thick, jellylike mayonnaise. Serve at 
once, or keep on the ice until wanted. 
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RADCLIFFE is the shoe of the day. Its popularity increases 
every month because its merits appeal to the great masses of sensible 
women who want their feet shod beautifully, stylishly, comfortably 
and economically. It has always been easy to get fine shoes if 
you paid a fancy price. Radcliffe Shoes, for the first time, make it 
possible to buy stylish shoes avd save a dollar on every pair. 


$2.50 a pair 


Examine a pair of Radcliffe Shoes at your dealer’s. They are 
made in all stylish shapes and leathers and on the Radcliffe system of 
lasts to fit every normal foot. They would cost $5.00 a pair if made to 
order. If your dealer should not have Radcliffe Shoes send us his name. 
We will send you a booklet of Radcliffe styles and tell you where to 


For preserving and renewing shoes, 
buy them. use Only Radeliffe Shoe Dressing. 


The RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY, ee 3, Boston. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Miss F. G.—My letter to you, addressed ac- 
cording to zone note asking advice, was returned 
from the Dead- Letter Office as unclaimed. I 
therefore answer here. 

By all means marry the man you love. Held 
yourself with perfect dignity in your attitude 
toward his people. Do not admit for one mo- 
ment that there is any lack in you; but if you 
yourself feel a lack, try unceasingly to overcome 
it and to perfect yourself; your letter proves that 
you will succeed in that effort. 

I do not understand quite what “hints” you 
wish, to help you to rub off the dust of retire- 
ment, as you put it. If you have in mind the 
etiquette of social life, which is always the same 
in essentials and changes from season to season 
only in details, any good book, such as Mrs. 
Sherwood’s Manners and Social Usages, would be 
of value to you. It would be well, also, to sup- 
ply yourself, if you are to keep house, with stand- 
ard volumes on that subject, such as The Eapert 
Waitress, which will help you in the training of 
your serv.nts—a most important matter, believe 
me—and (ood Housekeeping by Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick. 

You say that you read, and read good books. 
This is well. Find time also to read newspapers 
and the best current magazines, thus keeping 
yourself informed of current events, and able to 
take an intelligent part in conversation. Above 
all, avoid self-consciousness. Be simple, natu- 
ral; your own instinctive good taste will help 
you. 

I am afraid that this sounds rather trite, but 
it seems the only thing to say. The point I wish 
to emphasize is, you must not hesitate to marry 
the man you love, if your only reasons against 
that marriage are the ones you mentioned in your 
letter to me. 


A.—The best advice I can offer in this case is 
that you put yourself in communication with 
some good agency here or in Washington which 
makes a business of providing positions for sec- 
retaries and similar workers. Why not, while 
waiting, take up stenography? In addition to 
your present equipment it would go far toward 
aiding you to secure a secretarial position. Un- 
fortunately, the opportunities for the filling of 
such engagements by untrained workers decrease 
every day. If you will send me a self-addressed 
and stamped envelope I will take pleasure in 
sending you the names of some reliable persons 
to whom you might write in New York. 


M. P.—The course taken by a check is as fol- 
lows: If you make out a check payable to Mary 
Brown and give it to her, she takes it, presum- 
ably, to her bank, endorses it across the back 
with her name, and deposits it in her own bank. 
The money is credited to her, and the check is 
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If areply by mail is desired a stamped envelope should be enclosed. 


sent through the Clearing House to the bank on 
which it is drawn—that is, your bank—and event- 
ually is returned to you as a voucher or receipt 
for the amount paid. In lieu of this Mary Brown 
may endorse the check to some one else, and the 
person to whom it is endorsed pays her the 
money, after which the check goes through the 
same course, going through the bank account of 
the person to whom she has endorsed it. If 
Mary Brown holds the check for an indefinite 
period it makes no difference to any one, except 
that the amount is not deducted from your ac- 
count until that check is presented for payment. 


M. T.—I am at a loss to know how to advise 
you, for you show yourself in your letter thor- 
oughly competent to direct the little girl’s read- 
ing. Perhaps you know, one of the great prin- 
ciples of modern education is not to give a child 
too many books to read. Let her thoroughly mas- 
ter a few, and those such as will educate her 
taste. The books you mention are really enough 
for your little girl to read. If she reads them 
and a few more that I will give you, it is all she 
will need for a year or two. But if these do not 
satisfy her, it is better to follow out the lines 
of her studies in her reading than to give her 
much outside reading. If she is studying his- 
tory, let her read historical novels and poetry. 
Give her Scott, then, and Macaulay’s poems, for 
instance. If she is interested in botany, let her 
have the charming book, How the Wild Flowers 
Grow, and others by the same author; and if 
she is interested in nature, give her Birds that 
Hunt and are Hunted, Bird Neighbors, and other 
books of that series. I think that you will un- 
derstand my idea that she shall read what is sug- 
zested by her studies rather than read in a 
desultory way. I have read your list, and find 
one or two books that your little girl must own. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakspere, Lear’s Nonsense 
Rhymes, some of Lang’s fairy books, Kipling’s 
Jungle Books are among those which she should 
surely read. As regards music, let her read the 
charming stories from Wagner’s operas. She will 
get a good idea of mythology by reading Old 
Greek Stories, by Hanson. The Story of the 
Iliad, The Story of the Odyssey, and the Stories 
from Homer, by Church, The Wanderings of 
Aineas, and Stories from Virgil. Knightly Legends 
of Wales, and, in connection, Tennyson’s poems of 
the Round Table will all be interesting to the 
little girl later. Let her become familiar with the 
good old standards—Robinson Crusoe, Don Quia- 
ote, Pilgrim’s Progress, Msop’s Fables, Rip Van 
Winkle. In the Child World, by Poulson, is ed- 
ucating to mothers, and Child Culture in the Home 
is excellent. The Children of the Future, by 
Nora Smith, will, I know, interest you. If I can 
in any way help you further, let me have the 
pleasure of trying to do so. 
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Received the (; | 1 M | | At the Pan-Amer- 
Highest Award O . C a ican Exposition 
Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other Cocoas: it is better. The flavor 
is better—full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product: 
no “treatment” with alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen 
the process of making. No flour, starch, ground cocoa shells, or 


coloring matter: nothing but the nutritive and digestible product of 
the choicest Cocoa Beans. A trial will show what it is. 


Sample Can (1-4) pound for 15 cents in stamps. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
Correspondents wishing an i diat 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 





The Bazar’s correspondence 
answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 





should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


M. H. R.—If the red rug and carpet must be 
retained in that dark hall, you will be obliged 
to carry out the same scheme of coloring in 
the wall covering. Choose a lighter paper than 
the lightest tone in the floor covering. A 
damask would be the best paper to use, as that 
has the effect of high-lights here and there which 
will help the furnishing of the hall. The cur- 
tains would best be of thin red silk shirred — 
and bottom and made to extend the full lengt 
of the windows. You could select nothing more 
simple for the porti@re between those two rooms 
than sateen. Use the regular curtain quality, 
which is heavy, and hangs in very rich folds. 
Thank you for your appreciative words. I hope 
this will assist you in your work of renovating. 


P. C. V.—Your living-room having southeast 
exposure and all those windows will be most 
cheery,’and will take the robin’s-egg blue you so 
much desire for the bed-room into which it opens 
(for the two rooms on this floor and opening 
into each other would best be in the same tones, 
if possible). But I think you will find it hard 
to get furnishings that will satisfy you in the 
shades that such a paper will require. A dull 
gray - blue or deep sage - green room would give 
you a more enduring satisfaction, and this, with 
white wood-work throughout, will form a hand- 
some background for simple, well-chosen furni- 
ture. You could have nothing better than art 
denim for the portiéres between the hall and the’ 
bed-room. Papers with borders, I assure you, 
are very fashionable just now, though you may 
decide to run the wall-covering to the ceiling if 
that style pleases you best. Do not be afraid 
to use your own judgment in this matter, for 
often individuality makes style. For example, 
your own choice of furniture, as described, could 
not be improved upon. 


E. J. 8.—Use the porti@res you have on hand, 
but add tan or buff tones to the color scheme of 
the room. This you will have no difficulty in 
doing if you select a covering for the furniture 
which contains the shades advised. Do not at- 
tempt to change the ‘color of your walnut furni- 
ture. The rich brown that will be brought out 
in the polishing, if this is properly done, will 
give you much more satisfaction than would any 
experiment you could possibly indulge in to 
change the color. I am sorry I do not agree 
with you about the treatment of the windows. 
Lawn is by far too stiff for curtains, especially 
flowered lawns. Get cream swiss, which is seen 
occasionally with spots of different pale colors, 
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or, what is still better, use Oriental gauze that 
shall supply the necessary color as it appears to 
you. If the furniture is to be re-covered with 
denim, by all means have portiéres of the same 
color, or of plain material embroidered across 
the bottom with heavy rope silk or linen floss. 
Put the bookcase inst the north wall of 
the sitting - room. aper the walls of the 
latter in old-rose and tan, and finish the wood- 
work in lightest tan. Oak furniture would be 
very desirable for the dining-room and maple 
for the parlor. Continue the old-rose and tan 
tones in the parlor, and have the same wood- 
work as in the sitting-room. Your halls should 
be furnished in oak. Use on the walls a terra- 
cotta paper. Here you may introduce notes of 
green in- cushions for seats or in the rugs. 


Maz.—I will answer your questions in the or- 
der in which they come. Be sure to have a very 
wide seat in the window of the dining-room. Let 
it be fully twenty-four inches wide. Whether 
you upholster it in simple denim or in corduroy, 
both of which are good, be sure to have the mat- 
tress upholstery used, and not simply the ordi- 
nary plain cushion. By all means, if you can do 
so, have the doors in the bookcases leaded, and 
let the cases themselves be built on a level with 
the mantel-piece. In some instances, where the 
room has much built-in furniture, you may have 
the feet or supports made of plain polished wood 
and the seat may be finished without valanc>, 
as you suggest. The parlor in which you intend 
using so much mahogany furniture should be 
furnished in a prevailing tone of old-rose. I am 
sorry to disagree with you about the dining-room. 
Old-blue in that room would be much too cold. 
I would suggest golden and deep brown, though 
yellow oak furniture will counteract the darkness 
of the room somewhat. Possibly with such tones 
employed, you could also use some old-blue in 
the room. You would like the brown, however, 
much better, I am sure. Do not select all blue 
china for the plate-rail, but rather mix this 
with Majolica and Minton, also very good in 
brown, blue, and oid-green. Use Brussels or 
bobbinet curtains at all the windows. Have pan- 
els of net next to the windows; over these the 
cream shade, and over this again the Brussels 
curtains draped at the side about six inches above 
the window-sill. Hang the curtains on a pole 
precisely the same color as the wood-work in your 
room, or, if this is impossible, have all - brass 
poles. I congratulate you heartily on the panels 
in your dining-room; your house, I am sure, is 
going to be a very lovely one. 
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Photographed by C. M. Gilbert 


W. M. OSTRANDER 


Mr. Ostrander, an energetic American of Hollandish descent, not yet thirty-six years old, has built 
up the largest real estate brokerage business in the world. He can sell your real estate, or business, 
no matter where it is. His Home Office is Suite 1436, North American Building, Philadelphia, and he 
has branch offices in most large cities. If you want to sell a property of any size, of any kind, located 
anywhere, send description and price and learn Mr. Ostrander’s novel and wonderfully successful plan. 
It is instructive and interesting—you will be glad you asked for it. If you want to buy, tell him your 
requirements. He can fill them advantageously. 
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ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 


Q. May I take the privilege of asking your 
advice about my baby, now nearly three months 
old? At birth he weighed nine pounds; was un- 
usually strong and well. I nursed him for al- 
most three months, and for the first three and a 
half months he gained steadily, first half a 
pound, then a quarter of a pound,a week. Later 
the nourishment I gave him did not seem to sat- 
isfy him at all. I was advised to wean him, and 
I did so, commencing on a weak formula and 
five ounces; but he was not a bit satisfied, so 
I increased the strength of his food, also gave 
him seven ounces, which did not agree with him. 
His stomach was sour and bowels constipated, so 
I put him back on weaker formula. His bowels 
are no better; he is distended with gas; he has 
saliva on his lips most of the time, and a rough 
spot on one cheek, which I am told: is caused by 
indigestion, as it gets worse when his stomach 
is bad. He is naturally good-natured, but occa- 
sionally gives a pitiful ery, as though something 
hurt him, and acts hungry most of the time. 
Perhaps you could give me a formula to try, and 
I should be more than grateful for any sugges- 
tions and help you can give me.—Anaious Mother. 

A. After carefully considering your letter, 
one thing is —— and that is, your baby is 
getting more food than he is able to take care 
of, even though he may seem hungry. Vomit- 
ing sour food, and curds in the stools, strongly 
prove this. I consider seven ounces of food, no 
matter whether it be weak or strong, too much 
to put into the small stomach of the average baby 
of three or even four months. The question is 
how much the small infant can comfortably di- 
gest, not how much can be put into the stomach. 
I have known several instances where a half- 
ounce of plain milk could be taken and perfectly 
digested and assimilated by a young infant, where 
if it was diluted five or six times the infant 
would reject the entire amount. With your baby 
one cause for his indigestion may probably be 
that he was taken from the breast too suddenly. 
It is always best to do this very slowly and 
gradually. Now, I would be inclined to try a 
rather strong formula, and give not more than 
three or four ounces, at three-hour intervals. 
The following is a good formula to start with: 
Remove the upper one-third of a quart bottle of 
milk; of this use only seven and a half ounces; 
then add twenty-two ounces boiled water, milk 
sugar one and a half ounces, or granulated sugar 
one-half this quantity; divide this into seven 
feedings of four ounces each; then, if there is 
no disturbance after three or four days, make 
the food still stronger by using nine ounces of 
the upper one-third of the bottle and twenty 
ounces of water. After a while the quantity 
may be increased one-half ounce at a time until 
five, or possibly six, ounces are reached, but here 
I would stop, preferring to increase the strength 
until the baby is taking the upper one-half 
of the bottle of milk, with the same quantity of 


water, sugar,etc. In warm weather I would add 
lime-water in the proportion of one ounce of 
lime-water to sixteen ounces of the milk mix- 
ture; if there is a tendency to constipation, bi- 
carbonate of soda may be used instead, fifteen 
grains to one pint of milk. 

Q. Will you kindly tell me the number of 
garments and the materials necessary for a lay- 
ette for a baby to be born in New York city in 
the early part of August? Thanking you in 
advance for your kindness.—/. M. D. 

A. As the baby is to come late in the sum- 
mer, I would advise a simple and small ward- 
robe of summer clothing, as in a few months the 
child will need an entire change, adapted to 
cooler weather. I advise the following: Six 
white dresses made of fine nainsook or French 
cambric, made plain, gathered or shirred at the 
neck with a narrow band feather-stitched, and a 
tiny frill of French hand-embroidery or lace; 
sleeves made full and gathered at wrist with 
band and frill same as neck; length of dress from 
shoulder to bottom of hem not more than twenty- 
eight inches. Have the hem four inches deep 
and hemstitched, as it makes a dainty finish. 
Six long flammel petticoats, an inch or two short- 
er than dress; four white skirts of cambric, 
same length as flannel petticoat. Five or six 
light French flannel night-gowns, twenty-eight 
inches long, with narrow hem and draw-string. 
I do not like the old-fashioned way of not un- 
dressing the baby at night, and allowing the 
baby to sleep in the clothes which he has worn 
all day. The child will be much more comforta- 
ble and rest. better if dress and skirts are re- 
moved, and a loose gown worn at night. Four 
light-weight ribbed woollen shirts. ree roll- 
ing-bands, twenty inches long, four or five inches 
wide. After the first month or six weeks these 
can be replaced by ribbed bands. One-half dozen 
pois of small thin woollen stockings. I pre- 
er these to worsted bootees. The bootees can be 
added to the wardrobe and worn over the stock- 
ings when the baby comes to short clothes. Four 
little French flannel or cashmere sacques, simply 
made, for cool days. Four dozen diapers, twenty 
by forty inches; this size is rather large for the 
new-born infant, but the baby soon grows to 
them. If you have any old household linen, such 
as table-cloths, towels, sheets, etc., it can be made 
into sixteen and eighteen inch squares, two thick- 
nesses, and used for the first diapers; they have 
the advantage of being soft and non-irritating to 
the tender skin, and by the time these are worn 
out the baby has grown to the new ones. A coat 
and cap for out-of-door wear complete the ward- 
robe. A baby-basket is indispensable. The bas- 
ket should contain safety-pins, needles, thread, 
baby powder, comb and brush, small roll of ab- 
sorbent cotton for cleansing mouth,nose,and eyes 
(small squares of old soft linen will answer for 
this purpose), one ehange of small clothes, such 
as band, shirt, socks, ete., wash-cloth and towel. 
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To Your 


Measure 
By Mail 


$3.50 
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Custom-made shoes by mail for $3.50, or less than ‘‘ ready-made” price, is a 
new idea developed by the makers of Eclectic Shoes—one of the largest 
shoe manufacturers in the country. No matter what shape a woman’s foot 
may be—how large or how small—she can now have her shoes made to ber 
exact measure and delivered anywhere by mail, with carriage paid. There 
is no risk—no loss. Every pair of shoes is guaranteed for fit, style, finish, and 
quality, or money refunded. 


FOR WOMEN ONLY 





represent, as the name implies, the best of everything and everything of the best. If made 
to order in the ordinary way would cost at least $6.00. They are made from Mello-Kid, a 
leather especially tanned for Eclectic Shoes. Its softness insures ease; its pliability 
affords comfort, its firmness durability and lasting shape. 





Be sure and send for new Illustrated Book showing the Latest Footwear 
in a great variety of styles. Gives full directions for self-measurement. 


With every pair of shoes ordered we give a pair of full-fashioned, extra- 
STOCKINGS FRE length, perfectly formed and made Eclectic Stockings free of cost. Made 
= from fine Egyptian yarn, fast color. 


CHAMBERSBURG SHOE COMPANY, Box 607, Chambersburg, Pa. 
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and leather imitations so often 
sold for leather, we place our 
“ Sterling ” leather trade- 
mark (shown below) on every 
piece of leather covered fur- 
niture we make, and request 
that you insist on seeing this 
trade-mark before you pur- 
chase. Sterling best genuine 
upholstery leather is the only 
kind that you can depend 
upon, because it is guaranteed. 
It is durable, being oak tanned 
by slow process; always re- 
mains soft, pliable, and rich 
in texture; does not crack or 
peel like imitations or inferior 
split leathers. 


Karpen’s 
Mission 
Davenport 


An excellent example of the Mission style. Artistic in its simplicity of design and indestructible in its thorough 
and massive construction. Made either in solid quarter-sawed oak in weathered finish or in selected and beautifully ined 
Cuban mahogany. Covering is Sterling Spanish leather, famed for its rich colorings. Filling is all genuine curled hair. Spring- 
work is the celebrated Karpen guarant construction adopted by the U. S. Government in all its upholstery work. 


Karpen Gane? Furniture 
is famed for its beauty of design and honesty of construction, 
every piece of which has our trade-mark on the rear right leg. 


Dealers everywhere sell Karpen Guaranteed Upholstered Furniture 











and our Sterling Genuine Leather Furniture. If your dealer does not, Sea er 
write for address of one who does and booklet entitled “ Genuine 
Trade-Mark Leather Furniture,” showing 100 designs, and telling how you can be —_ayy of our leather furniture 


sure of getting the best genuine leather-covered furniture. has this trade-mark also. 
S. Karpen & Bros., Karpen Bldg., Chicago. Est. #0. Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture in the World. 




















! Burning 
oy (Qn Wood and Leather) 


The most fascinat- 
ing kind of decora- 
tive work. Artistic 
results obtained 
quickly and easily. 
We have a com- 


BECAUSE 


of the unusual beauty of its new 
designs and its life-time of wear 


“1835 R. Wallace’’ ea 
Silver-Plated Ware plete line of pyro- 


graphic outfits and 
is found on the table of the particu- P. ‘ . ig in wood 
lar woman. Our book, “How to a large assortment of novel designs In ; 


Set the Table,” by Mrs. Rorer, stamped or plain, ready for decoration. With a 
fully illustrated, sent free to any 
address for 4 cents’ postage. 


gen AOR Closson Pyrographic Outfit 





| any one can produce at a trifling cost the popu- 
. W. & S. st lar decorative pieces for which a high price Is 
oa at pA 55: | paid in the stores. Steins, book-racks, picture- 
sees | frames, desk furnishings, plaques, etc., in quaint 

| 

| 

| 

| 


shapes and effective designs. 
Write for illustrated catalo; (free) showing entire 


outfits and almost one hund wood novelties, stam 
or plain, ready for etching. 


A. B. CLOSSON, JR., & CO. 
110 West Fourth St, Cincinnati, O. 
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The illustration above is a section in our showrooms containing a gray 
sandstone mantel, modeled from the original in the South of France, 
and counted one of the finest examples, architecturally, ever found. 









UR collection of Furniture will, for the coming season, consist 
of the originals, or copies of the originals, in the different 
schools of design, and among them may be found many mas- 

terpieces. The Fabrics which we are now showing in all styles and 
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exa| colorings are the latest products of the best foreign manufacturers. [—py 
ee We have unequalled facilities for doing the entire interior [RR 
faq|  clecoration of houses anywhere in te United States. SS 
Sc ORRESPONDENCE tNnviteod ie 
-z Bd 
ae | B aA} 
“Broadway and Nineteenth Street, New York ies 
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THE LATEST OUT 
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NEW ENGLAND WATCHES 


Ladies’ Belt Chatelaine Watches 


Sterling Silver, French Gray Finish 


SOLD BY ALL JEWELERS 









We make watches for women, all sizes and styles, either open-face or hunting-cases, in 


all metals. Our gun-metal watches are the most stylish made. 
in all colorings and designs. Send for our booklets. 


Fine enameled watches 
The Blue Book, the Belt Book, 


the Enamel Book contain watches for women; the Red Book only men’s watches. 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO, 
CHIcAGO: 131 Wabash Ave. 


New York: 37 Maiden Lane. 





San Francisco: Spreckels Building. 
























The Gorham Co. 


desires to call attention to the 


GORHAM 
SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 


A novel preparation designed 
for the perfect polishing and 
cleaning of silverware. It gives 
the maximum of effect with the 
minimum of effort, is guaran- 
teed to contain no harmful 
ingredient and to be the most 
economical polish on themarket 
Price 25 cents a package 


If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 cents 
in stamps for a sample package to 


The Gorham Co. 


Broadway @& 19th Street, New York 























HOUSEHOLD ART 


| CANDACE WHEELER 


Practical suggestions for the ar- 
tistic decoration and fur- 
nishing of the home. 


$1.00 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 





Nimble 
‘Thimble 


Money refunded if not satisfied. 


raved free. 


Send 20c., stamps 
or silver, for Sterling 
Silver Thimble (give 
size). Sold at your 
retail store for 4oc. or 
soc. Two initials en- 


end for new price list of silverware and jewelry. 


Sterling Silver Tea Spoon (72) 75c. 
F. S. AYRES, Silversmith, 


' 136 West Water Street, 
28 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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The ANGELUS was introduced in 1897 
being the first Piano-Player ever 
placed before the public 


MAY WE ASK 
QUESTIONS? 


Are you fond of music ? 

Piano music ? 

Can you play the piano? 

As well as the best pianists ? 

Would you like to? 

Do you know you can? 

Without knowing one note of music ? 

Without study ? 

Would you like proof? 

Can you spare a few minutes ? 

Will you call on one of our agents ? 

And play your favorite music? 

Or any music ? 

With the aid of an ANGELUS ? 

Do you know it has been endorsed 
by Sembrich, de Reszke, Hofmann, 
Toselli, Mascagni, and others ? 

Will you send your name for a 
handsome free booklet? 


Portland, Maine, Cressey, Jones & Allen Indianapolis, Ind., Geo. C. Pearson 
Boston, Mass., The Oliver Ditson Co. Cincinnati, Ohio, The W. C. Woodman- 
Worcester, Mass., C. F. Hanson & Co. see Piano Company 

Providence, R. 1., Joseph M. Mann & Co. Louisville, Ky., The Ray Company 
Hartford, Conn., John Gallup & Co. St. Louis, Mo., The Estey Company 
New York, N. Y., John Wanamaker Galveston, Texas, Thos. Goggan & Bro. 

































Syracuse, N. Y., S. Rosenbloom & Sons San Francisco, Cal., Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Detroit, Mich., F. J. Schwankovsky os Angeles, Cal., the Bartlett Music Co. 
Toledo, Ohio, Geo. F. Miller & Son Philadelphia, Pa., John Wanamaker 


Cleveland, Ohio, J. T. Wamelink & Sons Baltimore, Md., H. R. Eisenbrandt Sons 


Piano Compan Memphis, Tenn., O. K. Houck & Co. 
Bangor, Maine, M. H. Andrews New Orleans, La., Junius Hart Piano 
Harrisburg, Pa., Yohn Bros. House 
Pittsburg, Pa., S. Hamilton Little Rock, Ark., O. K Houck & Co, 


Washington, D. C., Juelg & Co. Wilkesbarre, Pa., Perry Bros. 
Richmond, Va., Fergusson Bros. Kansas City, Mo., Carl Hoffman Music 
Norfolk, Va., Ames & Burk Compan 

Springfield, Mass., L. M. Pierce Minneapolis, finn. Foster & Waldo 
Albany, N. Y., W. J. Curtis & Co. Denver, Colo., Knight-Locke Music Co. 
Utica, N. Y., Kempf Bros. Milwaukee, Wis., J. B. Thiery & Co. 
Chicago, Ill., Geo. P. Bent Salt Lake City, Utah, Young Bros. Co. 
Atlanta, Ga., F. L. Freyer Portland, Ore., Eilers Piano House 


i, onli 
. iN ’ rn 
=? Wilcox & White Co. 
. : FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICES: 


MERIDEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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Liberal Discount for Cash. 





Time Tells 
The Story. 


There is a big difference between 
the cost of making a first-class sew- 
ing machine, embodying the best 
of materials and workmanship, and 
one which is made in the cheapest 
manner. The buyer of the cheap 
machine soon pays the difference 
of price in the constant cost for 
repairs, to say nothing of its annoy- 
ing inefficiency. 

Singer Sewing-Machines do good 
work during a lifetime. 


Sold on instalments. 
Old machines taken in exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


** Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.”’ 














THE 


May Skirt Yoke 


With Hose Supporter Attached 


A Boon to the Stout Woman 
A Necessity to the Well Gowned 


PRICES 
Black or White Satin, $2.25 
White Wash Yoke, -_ 1.25 


On sale at the Corset Department, 
or sent on receipt of price. 





Give correct waist and hip measure 
taken 12 inches below the Waist line 


Send 50 cents for Du Barry Corset Sachet. 
Colors: white, blue, pink, and violet. 


THE MAY YOKE COMPANY 
Department 1, Box 442, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Booklet on request 
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Our mail order 
organization 1S 


the greatest in the United States. 
It reaches into every city, village, 
and hamlet, bringing the very 
latest and most beautiful styles to 
your very door, express prepaid, 
and at prices positively lower than 
ordinary styles, made from similar 
qualities, can be bought by the 
average merchant. 

When once you adopt the Ste- 
vens’ Catalogue as your guide in 
buying women’s clothing, you can- 
not be persuaded away from it— 
once a customer, always a cus- 
tomer. The first edition is now 
ready; write a postal card to-day 
and secure one free. 

















A STRICTLY TAILOR- 
MADE SUIT BUILT ON 
YOUR LINES AND MADE 
SPECIAL TO YOUR 
MEASUREMENTS FROM FINE 
ALL WOOL BROADCLOTH, 
VENETIAN OR CHEVIOT, IN 
BLACK OR COLORS. 


MADE TO SPECIAL ORDER ONLY. 


We line jacket throughout with fine taffeta silk, blouse beautifully corded and finished with six hand- 
some silk ornaments. Collar, cuffs, and band at waist of taffeta silk, tailor stitched. Skirt, the new-style seven- 
gore flare, with slot seams kilted at bottom. Has fine mercerized percaline drop skirt with accordion $18 50 
plaited flounce, finished with ruffle. A suit that your tailor could not produce for $40.00, for ° 

Samples of materials and measurement blank mailed free. Stevens’ suits fit. 


Chas. A. Stevens eS Bros. 109-115 State Street 


ods Gl, 8 
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‘Boy bea: Goods | 
| 


Direct *2” 


the 
NEW STYLES FOR 1902 || 
Saves One-Third 


= in jobber’s and retailer’s prof- - 
its. We guarantee 3344 per | 
cent. saving in money, also | 
fresh goods. 
We send, postpaid, scores 
; 
| 
| 










of generous 


SAMPLES FREE 


of our new 


“Double and Twist 

Fa ” | 

ALSO | 
Broadcloths, Meltons, 
Tweeds, Homespuns, 
Oxfords, Cheviots, 
Cassimeres “< ‘e 


Fall and Winter patterns and 
shades in all pont « 

inches wide, from 90c. to 

a yard. We cut any length. 
OUTING, GOLF, BI- 
CYCLE, and TAILOR. 
MADE COSTUMES 


Write for samples to-day ; make your selection. 


TILTON WOOLEN MILL, 118 Mitt St., Tilton, N. H. 














Mill | 





inations, 54 || | 
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S.H.eM. New Velvet Braid 2%... 


Especially Adapted for Drop Skirts. 
It is light (fi Shines neta 
s lig eat ight), elegant, effectiy. 
and easily applied. Requirina, bat one rose 
around the skirt makes this New Velvet Braid 
@ great labor saver. So_p By THE YARD AT 
ALt Dry Goons Srorss. The trade mark 
S. H. & M. stamped on every yard 
guarantees quality. 




















the name is on the sel- 
vage; tis a nice all-silk 
skirt lining at a very little 
price. Don’t take some- 
thing said to be just as 
good, and regret it. 
Our artistic booklet con- 
. taining a pretty 
¥ story, tells you 
where you can buy 
Yama-Mai in your 
locality. Yours for 
the asking. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


DUNCAN & STENZ *3é:t¢*,unoour. sr. 
—_— 


—— 

















WOOLEN 


FROM LOOM TO WEARER 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


If you have always bought cloth at a store, TRY 
THE MILL, where it is made, and have a revelation. 

No middlemen—only our mill profit to pay. 

We make cloth for all outer apparel purposes, for 
women, men, and children. 

Write for free samples and booklet “Good Cloth” 
—stating what garment you wish to make. 

AS A SPECIAL OFFERING we will deliver 
free at any express office east of the Missouri River 
and north of Tennessee — 

ONE skirt length to a customer, of our §0-inch 
Fabrics, as follows : 

FOR $3.00, three yards of Black or Medium Blue 
heavy-weight, rough, all-wool Worsted Cheviot, or 

Three yards fine Black all-wool Broadcloth. 

FOR $4.00, three yards 52-inch Fine Black all- 
wool Worsted Venetian. 

If more is required, add to your remittance in pro- 
portion, but not more than one dress pattern will be 
sent to a customer. 

For points beyond, add ten cents per yard. 


PASSAIC WOOLEN COMPANY 
Mills, South and 5th Sts., Passaic, N. J. 
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Satisfactory 
Underwear at 
Popular Prices 
The best that modern machinery and 
skilled labor can produce — thoroughly well 
made and reliable, knit from yarns of fine quality, 


im shaped to fit, yielding to every motion of the body 
yet always remaining in place, perfect in every detail 


The Munsing 
Underwear 


Offers a maximum of comfort at a minimum of expense, 
combining perfection of fit and finish with reasonable- 


4 Wacss of price. There is no other high grade underwear 








so inexpensive and there is no other low priced un- 
derwear sogood. Made in 16 styles and 16 qualities. 


Ladies’ Union Suits, $1.00 to $3.50 
Children’s Union Suits, 75c to $2.00 
Men’s Union Suits, $1.50 te $5.00 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Vests and Pants at correspondingly low prices. 
For sale by best dealers everywhere. 
For booklet and complete information address the 


Northwestern Knitting Co., 


.291 Lyndale Ave. North, _~ 
MINNEAPOLIS, 





















“JULIA MARLOWE’ | 


Boots and Oxfords 


are equal in comfort, quality, and workmanship to the | 
finest custom-made footwear for ladies and cost no | 
more than ordinary shoes. You can now havethemeither | 


WITH OR WITHOUT THE ELASTIC INSTEP 


Thousands of women, from ocean to ocean, testify to their su- 
riority. None genuine unless the name,“J ulia Marlowe,” 

D stamped on the sole. Take no substitute. 

" 


————" Lace Boots, Flexible Machine Sewed - - §8,00 | 


Lace Boots, Hand Turned- - - - - 8,50 
Lace Beots, Extension Sole 

| Silustrated Oxfords : 7 y 

} Catalogue 


| Write for 


If * Julia Marlowe” shoes are not sold in your town, 
we will send, prepaid, on receipt of price and asc. 


THE RICH SHOE CO., Dept. D, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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$2.00, $2.50, 62.75 | 









California Ostrich Feathers 


Are the products of carefully reared, well - nurtured 
birds, and are the most qlossy and magnificent ostrich 
feathers in .the world. fe have no agents, but sell 


direct, express prepaid, at producers’ prices. 
Special Amazon Plume, $2.00 


For $2 we will send, prepaid, a handsome black 
Amazon Plume of the very best quay) that retails for 


Very stylish for winter hats. 13 inches long and 
8 inches wide for the entire length. 
Magnificent Boa, $12.00 
Full, fluffy, black Boas, made from selected plumes, 1% 
ards jong sent prepaid for $12. Same e retails at 
gis to $18. Very satisfactory and extremely stylish. 
Money Refunded if Goods are Unsatisfactory. 
GREAT CURIOSITY—Natural feather, just as taken from the 
ostrich, sent free with every order. 
Oo - i ah - 
SOUVENIR thins go halftone pictures of cur farm and 
CATALOGUE ostriches, also ices, descriptions, and 


pictures of the finest ostrich feathers, boas, 
etc., sold in America. Sent for a 2-cent stamp. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
Original Home of the Ostrich in America 
P.O. Box 21, South Pusatena, 





A PERFECT DRESS SHIELD 


Recommended by Journals of Health 
for Hygienic qualities. 


GUARANTEED TO THE WEARER 
CAN BE WASHED 


Soip sy Best DeaLenxs. 
The Omo Manufacturing Co. 
Middletown, Conn., VU. S. A. 













(ae Al wt), 
SAFETY PIN 


N 


For Mears the Standard of 
- Comparison for Safety Pins 


NO OTHER “JUST AS GOOD,” 

Made of specially tempered wire, 
does not bend; sharp point, easily 
penetrates; guarded coil, cannot 
catch in fabric; made in nine sizes, 
from % inch to 4% inches; finished 
in nickel and black enamel. 

Send six cents for an assorted 
card of Clinton Safety Pins and let 
them demonstrate their superiority, 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn, 
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“MY SKIRTS 


are made of 


PRIDE 


of the 


WEST 


MUSLIN”’ 


Fine as linen—soft as silk 


For sale by all leading jobbers and retailers. 
Samples of this muslin mailed 
free on application 
TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents 


Sor this Muslin, 
79 and 81 Worth Street, New York 











Za 
PARIS , 
22, Rue Royale. 


ml + 


Fine selection var a the very latest 
styles, at mansenete prices. 


Madame PANWEM wis, anak five years, head of the 


Ww Model Department, at Doucet’s and Paquin’s, a 
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Style 113, - - 
Style 200, - - 


THE NEWEST 


Straight Front Style, with 


DEEP HIP 


If not obtainable where you 
trade, we will supply you direct 


ARTISTIC CATALOGUE 


mailed on request, showing the latest 
——models, illustrated from life—— 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO, 








345-347 Broadway, New York 

















Rubens’ Infant Shirt | 











No Buttons No Trouble 


Pat. Nos. 528,988, 550,233 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-pre- 
server. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, ° 
so fatal to a great many children. Get them 
at once. Take no others, no matter what 

our unprogressive dealer says. If he doesn’t 
Llp them, write to us. The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers, therefore we want it accessible to all 
the world, and no child ought to be without it. 
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They are made in cotton, merino, wool (half wool and 
half cotton), silk and wool, and all silk to fit from birth 
to six years. Sold at Dry Goods Stores. Circulars, with 
Price List free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 271 Madison St., Chicago, Ill, 











/LADIES CLOTH, py 
{DIRECT FROM MILL AYS 


| WRITE TO-DAY” FREE 


2» Tm 


IMSON': OLENe’ ORSTED Sill 

















The ‘‘ CAPITOL ” Lamb’s Wool sate 


gD is the one the ladies prefer 


for crocheted slippers, be- 
cause “It is so easy to 
Ask your dealer, or send us 25c. 







sew to.” 


per pair. Take No Substitute. 
THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box M, Hartford, Conn. 
weet ee 





















Embroiderers! 


You can now procure 


Brainerd & Armstrong’s 


New 
Embroidery 
Book 


Just Out for 1903 


New Colored Plates 
New Designs New Ideas 


Contains the designs that will 
y be the popular and stylish ones 
the coming season. Don't 
md your time on designs 
that will be *‘out of date"’ when 
finished. This book will k 
you “abreast of the times "’ in 
, working Centerpieces, Doilies, 
Sofa Cushions, etc. Special features 
among its 100 and more fully illus- 
trated pages : 
New Full-Page Colored Plates not to 
be found in any other book. 
Mountmelliek Em Work. 
» Huckuback Designs for - 


Lesson in Colored Drawa 
Work. 


smallest detail. 
Our silks in HOLD- 
ERS prevent knots 
and tangles. The 
empty HOLDERS entitle 
you to valuable prizes. All 
explained in the book. Send 
order to-day and ask for our 
“1908 Book.” Mailed for 
10 cents. Address 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 
69 Union St., New London, Conn. 



























Imparts a complete 
Embroidery Edu- 
cation to begin- 
ners. Instruc- 
tions simple 
and explicit 






























OP. THAT CANNOT CATCH IN THE FABRIC| 
®, JUDSON PIN CO.MFGRS socnesten.n.v. 
Send Postal to 101 Franklin St.WY. City for Free Sameces. 


























free. 


When you go shopping don’t simply 
say, ‘‘ A spool of silk,” because you can 
secure more silk, better silk, brighter 
silk, smoother silk, and 
stronger silk if you will 
only ask for ** Corti- 
celli.” Send postal for 
Fall Fashion Booklet, 





SILK 
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¢ Embroidery Lessons and 
q & 


COLORED LINEN 
DOILIES 


A Rare ARTICLE and the LATEST 
Thing in Home Decoration 


FREE 


NEW COLORED LINEN 
PRODUCE A BEAUTIFUL 


DESIGNS 






cy 


HARMONY OF COLORS 


POPPY, No. 276. CARNATION, No. 275. 


AMERICAN BEAUTY, No. 277. 

Richardson's Colored Linen Doilies are the most popular designs ever shown in this country. (Brown,Green,Blue, and White Linen.) Do not soil easily, and 
are now allthe rage. They are the latest thing in Doilies, and produce a beautiful harmony of colors. These Doilies are made from the finest-thread German 
Linen, stamped with the Richardson most exquisite designs ready to work, with full instructions and course of lessons by the world-renowned 
art embroiderer, Prof. Tsuneo Takahashi, of Tokio, Japan. Also pattern in colors, showing the exact effect of every thread. Our system isa new one; 
it makes it impossible for even a child to err in doing the work. Our unusual offer Is to send you free any one of the above colic, 
with full instructions fer working, also information onjour cash premiums. We make but one fair condition, viz. : that yee promise to 
for and accept from your dealer only Richardson's Silks paw WF ne he = the Samia, on, you sue _—— to + aad - [a Sy your —~ you agree we 
to write us. Address, eneles' 10 cents to cover registration an eon either one of the designs selected. ake yeur choice e 
day. Order design by To. ays te. color desired. Dept. A. RICHARDSO: ILK ©@., $20 to 224 Adams Street, CHICAGO, 

To dressmakers and ladies who use Spool Silk, send us roc. for color card yr ee shade manufactured. 
NOTE.—Richardson Silks reeeived the Grand Prize in cuguillien 


(@ WE WANT LADIES; ART NEEDLEWORK. 


with the world at Paris Exposition in 1 











Everywhere to sell our Beautiful = estentions of ave 
PETTICOATS AND SOLID Perforated Patterns, 
COMFORT WALKING SKIRTS stamped and unstam 
Exclusive territory —handsome profit. ed. Art Fabrics, Corti- 
Write for catalogues and particulars. 


celli, and B. & A. Silk 
, and other Fancy Work 
Paris Skirt Co., 134 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0. 


Supplies, will sent 
EDDING INVITATION and Announce 


FREE ON REQUEST. 
ments Printed The M.J.CunningCo. 


and Engraved. Latest Styles. Monogram Station- Race St. Gacnase, O 


ery. Best work. 100 Visiting Cards, 75c. Samples | — Ra Old F iture, Clocks, 
and Valuable Booklet, “ Wedding Etiquette,” FREE. | CHOICE ANTIQUESW sine Cita Brasses, Cover’ 
J. W. COCKRUM, 580 Main St., Oakland City, Ind. | lets, &c. Photos furnished. I. ELTING, Saugerties, N. Y. 


























“The Star” Asbestos Pad For Dining Tables, 


The only absolute protection to the most highl lished surf 
against injury from moisture and hot dishes. mec oy 

Easy to handle; made to fold to convenient size to lay away in 
drawer when not in use. Made of specially prepared asbestos, covered 
with double-faced Cotton Flannel to make it soft and noiseless. 


Recommended to Friends by every Woman who tries it. 


When ordering, give shape of table—round, square or oblong. Measure top surface 
width and length correctly, =P covers top only, and does not p= mony If an 
table, give width of leaves and number wanted, as pads for extension tables are made in 
two halves, and the leaves and fillingsadded for any length desired. 

Doily, Chafing dish and Platter Mats of same material for tables when cloth is not 
Used—round, square or oblong, 5 to 18 inches in size. 


Write for free booklet of illustrations and prices. 
L. W. KERNEY, 605 W. 6ist Place, Chicago, IMinois. 
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Barrios Diamonds 
Defy the Experts 


Barrios Diamonds are the nearest approach to 
uine diamonds ever discovered. The °y have all 
fe fire, life, lustre, gn Ag ae of old mine 
stones and - otane heat, alkali, etc. In 
fact, they canbe washed on cleaned the same as 
ordinary ‘imentn. and so nearly do they resemble 
them thatGovernment experts have been deceived. 


Great Special Sale 





























oolte 


** Pashion Paultiess ’’ 

Wooltex Garments 
are in the foremost files 
of fashion, 

Last season Wool- 
tex Raglan coats were 
the first offered in that 
popular cut, and led the 
style all through the 
fall and winter. 

This year’s Wool- 
tex styles embody 
the latest ideas in the 
fashion centres of 
Europe and America. 

The walking suit 
illustrated on our 
living model here is 
the - “ up - to - date” 
style to-day. It has 
the slot seams that 
will be the favor- 
ite this fall; short 
strap jacket lined 
with taffeta 
throughout, and 
slot-seam skirt. 

Like all the Wooltex 
garments, this suit is of 
pure wool without mixt 
ure of any kind; sewed 
with pure-dye silk, that 
will not wear rusty. 


Your dealer will show you 
this and other Wooltex 
styles, or you can get the 
Wooltex book of fashions 
by writing to 
H. BLACK & CO., 

Cleveland, 0. 

Mention 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 




























Gentleman’s Flat Belcher Ring set with 
pat ete eee | stone, full feces meus is solid 
ed and stone = the same as fomene, 

Ser oe worth co by Ly worth $6.00. 
at once, p paid: 
guarantee PBarri We aoede ds to retain their 
briliianey fo forever and the mounti to give perfect 

satisfact Address orders plain 


























“The groves were God’s first temples.” 


_ SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS, 





CLARK & CO. 
81 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Ohi 6 ee ab fo) &* ol [liustrated 





{ atalogue or! Specialres 


DIA AMONDS, WATCHES. JEWELRY 








No finer place in September can be 
found than the Adirondacks. The air 








is cool and bracing, the fishing fine 

| ’ 

$6.00 WORTH FOR ONLY 25¢c. the scenery beautiful, and they can be 
of New Music, and the privilege of reached in a night from Boston, New 


entering a prize contest which gives 
you a chance to make anywhere 


From $50 to $500 


Sana of casera, sees pone NEW YORK CHMPRAL UMES. 


lar music, besides your chance for 
the prizes. This offer is made for 


advertising purposes, and will not A copy of No. 20 of the “ Four- Track Series,” “The 
be held open long Adirondacks and How to Reach Them,” will be sent free 
if on receipt of a 2-cent stamp vy George H. Daniels, Gen- 

oO 


eral Passenger Agent, ~ rk Central R. R., Grand 
UNITED PUBLISHERS CORPORATION Cee Reem, How tees 
155 Nassau Street, New York 


York, or Niagara Falls. All parts of 
the Adirondacks are reached by the 
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A Real Art Treasure FREE 


| (Helleu’s other works sell in New York and Chicago Art Stores for $30.00to $100.00.) 


WITH THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF 
HOUSEHOLD ART AND ECONOMY. 


By Helles! 


Y the artist-genius of France, Paul Helleu, whose work in 
dry-point etching has startled European art and attract- 
ed the admiration of the whole world. Thuis colored draw- 
ing in full size (3 feet high by 2 feet 2 inches wide), repro- 

duced in every detail, sent free with trial five months’ subscription 
to “‘ The House Beautiful.” 

This small cut of the work is merely a miniature in size compared 
with the original picture to be sent you, and is but a hint of the 
beautiful work itself. Not a lover of art in America but will prize 
possession of this masterpiece of the genius of the hour. As sent 
you on dry-point etching paper, with the original details of line and 
color—bearing no imprint whatever save the signature of the artist 
—it proves a picture that reflects credit upon its possessor’s knowl- 
edge of eminent genius and of the world’s developments in art. 

Paul Helleu began his art life as a painter in pastel, and made 
for himself a reputation in the Ecole des Beaux Arts. One day he 
called upon Tissot, the Christ painter, and found him at work on a 
dry-point etching. The process interested him so keenly that he 
took it up and practiced it until he surpassed his teacher. He is 
said to be able to finish a portrait at a single sitting, so marvelous 
is his knowledge of the effect of each stroke. His recent portrait of 


































f 


AWN 





; eres | example of such skill will be appreciated in any house, and all 





: Consuelo, Duchess of Marlborough, who sat for him in Paris, is 
unexcelled in beauty of line and brilliancy of technique. An 
Copyright, 1902, by Herbert S. Stone. should act promptly to secure this admirable reproduction of an 


isite work of art. 
All rights reserved. exquisite wo 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFU 


HE kind of people who will prize a genuine art-treasure like this is the kind to whom 
this magazine appeals with most vivid interest. It is an illustrated monthly maga- 
zine which gives the world’s best advice upon every feature connected with making 

a house beautiful. It is invaluable for either mansion or cottage. It shows you wherein taste 
goes farther than money. Its teachings have saved costly furnishings from being vulgar; 
and, on the other hand, thousands of inexpensive houses are exquisite examples of superb 
taste from its advice. It presents its information interestingly in a very plain, practical 
way. Everything is illustrated. 

“*The House Beautiful’ is a magazine which no woman interested in the beauty of her 


home can afford to be without. It is full of suggestions for house building, house dec- 

orating and furnishing, and is equally valuable for people of large or small income.” 
ELLEN M. HENROTIN, 

Ex-Pres. Nat. Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Its readers say it is remarkably worthy, thorough, and useful. The magazine costs $2.00 


ee An Offer Unapproached 


S an inducement of a kind never before offered in the business of publishing, and to 

persuade you of the splendid quality of this magazine and its value to the home 

4 woman of to-day, we will send it for five future months for $1.00, with this superb 

reproduction of an original drawing in colors by Paul Helleu. 

With all full year’s subscriptions received at $2.00 we will add to the above our Grand Album 

of ‘‘ The House Beautiful,” being selections and illustrations from issues of two years back. 

Both the picture and the album are prizes which money cannot ordinarily purchase, 

Enclose $1. for five months’ subscription and the drawing, or $2.00 for twelve 
months’ subscription and the picture and the album. Address 


HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher, Dept. H, 11 Eldredge Court, CHICAGO 
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From Darkness 
to Light 


Habit is strong; the mind is 
stronger. An awakening intellect 
makes the will that breaks 
an unnatural habit, and 

in the choice of food 
brings us from dark- 
ness to light. To be 
mentally and physically 

sound we must eat natu- 
ral food. _In the Whole 
Wheat nature has provided 
such a food; that is, food that 
- CONTAINS all the PROPER- ed 
' TIES in CORRECT PROPOR- 
TION NECESSARY to NOURISH "Je 
EVERY ELEMENT of the HUMAN 
' ORGANISM. 
THE BURDEN 


OF ERROR a SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT 
\ BISCUIT 


is Wheat, whole wheat and nothing but the 
wheat, made palatable and digestible for man's use. 
You will live in the light of natural conditions if you use it. 


Sold by All Grocers. Send for ‘‘The Vital Question '’ cook book (free) . 
Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO. a yatta: 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. FOOD WISDOM 








F ies in the Pure 


Food movement by 


procuring a package § i | by IME bls ii 
of MALTA-VITA. Thoroughly | Bh a | nl ci aa b Ife 


Hs 


ik 
Take it with you for an Outing Lunch 


For every occasion, Wheeling, On the Links, 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES On the Cruise, in Camp or at the Seashore, it is 


most palatable, appetizing, nourishing and 
° satisfying. Requires no cooking, always ready. 
Malta-Vita Pure Food Company Ib. can makes 12 sandwiches. Send for 
ree book of recipes to the 

WM. UNDERWOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


cooked. Ready to eat. 


BaTTLe Caeck, Micn. TORONTO, CANADA 








